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FEEDING SAMMY AT SEA 


Two hundred and ten thousand meals 
were served on a United States transport 
on a recent voyage. One hundred and eighty 
varieties of food were used in making up 
the menus, and this ship carried 750,000 
pounds—3750 tons—of food. 

An account of how the soldiers are fed 
is given in the ship’s daily newspaper. The 
vessel has its own journal, printed aboard, 
containing the news of the day received by 
wireless thru the “Navy Press,” which 
keeps the men on the seas in touch with the 
events of the outside world. The ship’s re- 
porter, describing how “the almost unend- 
ing lines of khaki file by for their meals,” 
says: 


In spaces no larger than a private dining 
room at Sherry’s they come by, thousands upon 
thousands, and yet in such perfect order that in 
less than eighty minutes the last man has been 
served. 

The khaki line seems limitless, It must seem 
longer than that to those in the rear. But the 
coffee in the big pots remains hot, the stew 
continues to steam, and in less than seven sec- 
onds each man has an equipment replete with 
food. It only takes two details to accomplish 
this miracle—perfect system and vast quan- 
tities of things that one can eat. That’s about 
all it takes. 

Flour, potatoes and beef are the Big Three 
that rule the realm below, yet there are 159,000 
pounds of fresh vegetables waiting to be ab- 
sorbed, providing the sea doesn’t get too rough. 

ter receiving their food the men arrange 
their own menus. For example, one takes gravy 
on his rice and jam on his bread. The next takes 
gravy on his bread and jam on his rice, using 
the combination to produce a crimson-tinted 
mixture of startling effect, American ingenuity 
is hard to stop. 

Outside of providing 210,000 meals at sea the 
mess officer of the ship has very little to do. 
Very little. 

He is only called upon to provide, by the 
regulations, 180 different varieties of food. That’s 
all. Ever try to order 180 different things to 
eat? Yet this is the authentic list. 

The food needed to feed several thousand men 
at sea ranges beyond the glutton’s dream. You 
get the answer in the ship down below the 


water line where 7290 loaves of bread have been | 


baked in one day; and eaten, and where you 
stumble over every variety from 60,000 pounds of 
beef to 132,000 eggs, or a compartment of brick 
ice cream in a ten degree above zero vault. 

And if this doesn’t suit you, you can bump 
along into 49,324 pounds of potatoes, 7100 
pounds of ham and bacon, 7800 pounds of but- 
~ 9200 pounds of sugar, and 61,500 pounds of 

our. 

If you can’t get a meal out of this you can 
still fall back on 4600 pounds of sausage, 3400 
pounds of sauerkraut, 26,000 pounds of apples, 
19,800 pounds of oranges, and 4200 pounds of 
onions. 

And this leaves out 1600 pounds of jam and 
9400 pounds of lima and navy beans. ; 

The sea brings on an appetite—at times. So 
does wearing khaki. The combination develops 
a cyclone. Yet this ship not only yields many 
thousands of meals a day, but will deposit 100,- 
000 pounds of food at its next port. No wonder 
Mr. Hoover wanted all food conserved. He must 
have thought of these men in khaki waiting 
their turn, one thousand upon another thousand 
thru a space sixty by forty feet, each man armed 
with a mess equipment in either fist, ready to 
go over the top and break the bread line. Break- 
ing the bread line is the proper phrase. On this 
trip alone they will consume 75,000 loaves and 
use up 2000 loaves more for sandwiches when 
they leave the ship. 

There is no vast space for all this—but per- 
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fect organization, four clean kitchens, and a 
mess force of 138 men turn the trick without 
a tangle. From potatoes to pies, from ice cream 
to sauerkraut, from grape fruit to onions, from 
jam to sardines, the allotment is drawn from 
its shadowed hiding place below, where the re- 
moval of several pounds hardly leaves a dent. 
And handling 180 varieties of food in quantities 
that range from 800 pounds to seventy-nine tons 
speaks almost for itself. 

Just how many calories 750,000 pounds of 
food contain you can figure for yourself on the 


next rainy afternoon. ; 
—Official Bulletin. 
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A monthly section devoted to 
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National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
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RED CROSS SOUVENIRS 

Two souvenirs of the Second Red Cross 
War -Fund drive in Washington, a Red 
Cross flag and a gold medal, are for sale. 
The flag is the only emblem besides the 
United States flag that has ever flown 
above the dome of the capitol, and bears the 
autographs of the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President and the Speaker 
of the House. 

The medal is one of two struck at the 
mint in 1900 to commemorate the centenary 
of the national capital. One was presented 
to President McKinley and the one which 
is now for sale has been given to the Red 
Cross War Fund by the then President of 
the Commissioners, the executive govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, to whom 
it was presented. The medal bears the heads 
of McKinley and John Adams. 

Inquiries can be sent to Henry B. F. 
MacFarland, chairman of the Red Cross 
War Fund Committee of the District of 
Columbia, 1420 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 

Due to the generous donations of pa- 
triotic publishers and advertisers, a fund 
of one and one-half million dollars’ worth 
of advertising space has been made avail- 
able for use by the Government thru the 
Division of Advertising during 1918. The 
support of these publishers and advertisers 
has made possible the following record of 
accomplishment by the Division of Adver- 
tising since January 20: 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD. Campaign to raise 
250,000 shipyard volunteers. General maga- 
zines and trade papers. 80 advertisements, 
8,000,000 circulation, space value, $20,000. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. General advertising 
campaign. General magazines, farm papers, 
trade papers, house organs, painted bulletins 
and posters, newspaper advertising. 1130 ad- 
vertisements, 55,000,000 circulation, space 
value, $132,000. 


RED CROSS. Second War Fund. General mag- 
azines, farm papers, trade papers, house or- 
gans, painted bulletins and posters, newspa- 

pers and college papers. 539 advertisements, 
80, 009,000 circulation, space value, $177,000. 


LIBERTY LOAN. (Third.) General magazines, 
farm papers, trade papers, house organs, 
painted bulletins and posters, newspapers and 
college publications. 177 advertisements, 16,- 
000,000 circulation, space value, $53,593.67. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, War Gar- 
den Campaign. General magazines and farm 
papers. 17 advertisements, 6,000,000 circula- 
tion, space value, $13,412.40. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Various war campaigns. General magazines, 
farm papers, trade papers, house organs, col- 
lege papers. 504 advertisements, 61,000,000 cir- 
culation, space value, $162,000. 


WAR DEPARTMENT COMMISSION TRAIN- 
ING CAMP ACTIVITIES. “Smileage.” 
eral magazines and trade papers. Newsp 
advertising plan. 64 magazine advertisemepi 
1134 newspaper advertisements ; magesing cixe 
culation, 2,250,000; space value, $9847. 
1 
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This SHUMATE “Barber” Razor is so good that we guarantee it to you for 
life. Here’s the reason: The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, 
which takes a keener edge than any other steel can—and holds it. Youcan use 
it for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, 
and we guard it jealously. Here’s our unqualified guarantee: 


The Shumate Guarantee 


Buy a SHUMATE “Barber” Razor and use it—not once but 
as long as you like. If you say,after an exacting trial, that 
you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 


SHUMATE Razors are made by the master cutlers of the world, and for 
more than 33 years have demonstrated their superior worth to men who 
appreciate really good razors. United States sailors and soldiers, and more 
than four million civilians are using SHUMATES every day. Send for 
yours today. 


$. 2 If you want to settle the razor question for life, send us $2.00 and the razor will be for- 

warded postpaid. For those with very strong, wiry beards we recommend our $3.00 
Shumate Razor, specially ground for this purpose. NOTE: In remitting, give us your dealer’s 
name, and a chamois-lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


Shumate Razor Company, 759 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Established 1884 Capacity 6,000 Razors Daily 
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Press Illustrating 
THE LEADER OF VICTORIOUS ITALY 
Under General Diaz the soldiers on the Piave have wiped out their retreat of last fall in a spectacular counter-attack on the Austrians 
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WHY GERMANY CANNOT WIN 


fairy stories instead of the more prosaic type of lies 

in which they are now adept, they never tired of that 
profound legend of the Fairy Who Was Not Invited to the 
Birth Feast. All the others, duly invited and much grati- 
fied at being remembered, brought the baby (who was always 
Prince or Princess) some priceless gift, such as wealth, or 
beauty or length of days. But people in the fairy tales 
always overlook something, or otherwise there couldn’t be 
any plot. So one fairy was omitted when the invitations 
were sent out and some indispensable gift was thus denied 
the child or, if the neglected fairy really took the matter 
to heart, some cruel curse was laid upon the cradle to spoil 
the effect of all the blessings that had been offered there. 

Modern Germany is just such a young Prince. He was 
gifted with every quality wherewith to erect a world em- 
pire—with one exception. Dame Nature brought the infant 
empire the twin keys to wealth, coal and iron, and Dame 
Science taught him how to use them. Good fairies dowered 
Germany with the strong qualities of the empire builder: 
courage, patience, endurance, industry, skill, social disci- 
pline and aggressive energy. He was a handsome, hardy 
child with stout muscles and a broad forehead under his 
golden locks, and, like the other Supermen of legend, he was 
“beyond good and evil” and so was no more hampered by 
scruples than by fears. The young Prince’s parents hoped 
that he would become in time Emperor of the Earth, and 
he believed it even more than they. What yet was lacking? 

Many things were lacking, but not all qualities, however 
desirable in and for themselves, are necessary to world em- 
pire. That Germany could not understand personal freedom, 
artistic taste, courtesy, sportsmanship or the democratic 
spirit was unfortunate indeed, but not fatal. These are the 
qualities of peace, and the boy was intended to be a con- 
querer and ruler. Such luxuries he might disdain. 

So he might, but at least one of the gentler traits of hu- 
manity is indispensable even to empire builders: magna- 
nimity. The uninvited fairy, who did not bring that price- 
less gift to the birth feast, saved the world from another 
Roman Empire. Every student of the classics will remem- 
ber that noble maxim which was the key to the Empire of 
Rome, as it is to the even greater modern empire of Britain: 

“To spare the vanquished and to crush the proud.” 

In other words, be as cruel and ruthless as necessary in 
forcing the enemy to surrender, but make surrender worth 
his while. If your foe cannot buy peace by ceasing war, 
what inducement is there for him to cease war? No policy 
of terrorism can be carried to such a hideous extreme as to 
force slavery on those who know that they will be as badly 
treated under the yoke as they were treated under the 
sword. 

There are those who defend the imperialism of Germany 
by asking how other empires have been made. Did not 
Cesar ravage Gaul with fire and sword? Did not France 
extend her African empire by methods frequently unscru- 
pulous? How did Britain conquer Ireland, India and the 
Boer republics? Did not we dispossess the Indians and 
crush the Filipino insurgents? If Germany was wrong to 
snatch Alsace-Lorraine from France, what was the French 
title to the land but conquest? Did we grant a plebiscite 
when we obtained New Mexico? 

But those who ask thus do not comprehend the case 
against Germany at all. Doubtless it is wrong to wage wars 
for lust of dominion, but the sin of aggressive war is noth- 
ing to the sin of aggressive peace, the war against the con- 
quered. Cesar drenched the plains of Gaul with the blood 
of its defenders, but those Gallic tribes who from wisdom 
or fear “allied” themselves to Rome were treated with great 
favor. When the whole region became a Roman province 


I: the olden time when Germans were sane and told 


the masses of the people were allowed to keep their re- 
ligions, customs and old traditions; they were often harshly 
ruled from the point of view of our modern standards, but 
life was at least freer and securer than it had been, or 
than it would have been under one of the less successful 
Empires of the Orient. The Roman as governor was usually 
a degree less harsh than the Roman as conqueror. Thus we 
find nations which might have resisted Roman rule volun- 
tarily seeking its protection and fighting under the eagles. 

France, Great Britain and the United States have learned 
to conquer, but they have also learned how to spare, which 
is to rule. Great Britain conquered the Boers, and gave 
them all South Africa to rule! A Boer general is now Prime 
Minister over both Dutch and English. A few years ago a 
French Canadian was Prime Minister over both French 
and English in Canada. The once rebellious Maori warriors 
of New Zealand now vote and sit in the New Zealand Par- 
liament. Natives of India have been summoned to the Im- 
perial Conference. The Prime Minister of the Empire is 
from “conquered” Wales. Ireland is the greatest British 
failure, for here the coercive methods of the conqueror last- 
ed far too long, but compare the recent British policy of 
buying out English landlords and giving the land to Irish 
tenants with the Prussian policy of expelling the Poles and 
settling Germans on their land! As for France, her best 
title to Alsace-Lorraine is the almost unanimous protest of 
the German-speaking inhabitants when the provinces were 
“restored” to Germany in 1871; her best title to northern 
Africa is the fact that within a few years of the conquest 
she can withdraw her own armies from the conquered lands 
and even recruit them with enthusiastic volunteers who 
have found French rule unexpectedly congenial. It is hardly 
necessary to say that no possession of the United States 
would consent to return to its old allegiance if it were 
offered the opportunity to do so. We would provoke a revo- 
lution if we tried to give back Porto Rico to Spain, the 
Canal Strip to Colombia, Arizona to Mexico, Louisiana to 
France, the Virgin Islands to Denmark, Alaska to Russia 
or Hawaii to its native dynasty. In no quarter of the world 
have we destroyed existing liberties; the utmost complaint 
made by the most impatient anti-imperialist is that we 
might plant new liberties more rapidly on soil where hith- 
erto this fair flower has never grown. 

But whether or not the German conquers more ruthlessly 
than other conquerors, he rules too ruthlessly to rank with 
the successful rulers. Conquering Alsace-Lorraine was the 
venial sin; ruling it for forty-seven years as a conquered 
province was the mortal sin. The partition of Poland might 
be excused; the “rooting out” of the Polish peasant from his 
land is unpardonable. The annexation of Schleswig finds 
many parallels in French or British history; the persecu- 
tion of the Danish speech finds few, and none of present 
date. The world may in some distant future forgive the 
invasion of Belgium, or even the massacres which followed 
in the wake of the German advance, but it will never fox- 
give or forget the four years Reign of Terror there and 
the enslavement of the civilian population. The more tri- 
umphant the German is, the less good natured he becomes; 
the more his victim is abased, the more he is oppressed; 
the more ready the conquered is to make terms, the worse 
the terms which are offered. Russia was so hungry for peace 
that she consented to anything and everything demanded 
in return for a little leisure to recover from her wounds. 
But even this was refused; German armies in “neutral” 
Lithuania, Finland, the Ukraine, the Baltic provinces and 
in Great Russia itself are violating frontiers, seizing crops, 
levying indemnities, imprisoning and shooting those who 
protest, and even forcing men into the German armies and 
women into German factories. What worse evils could war 
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bring than submission? Is it surprizing that peasants who 
dropt their arms for very weariness are now rising in vain 
insurrections in every part of eastern Europe? 

That is why Germany cannot conquer the world; why 
Germany has not even successfully absorbed a single non- 
German colony or province. The armor of Germany has be- 
come the very flesh of the nation; its courts are all more 
or less courts martial; its police are virtually armies of 
occupation, and its subjects are not permitted to become 
citizens. The Pole is not permitted to remain a Pole, nor 
yet welcomed in full equality as a fellow-German; he be- 
comes a “German of the second class,” a prisoner of war 
for the term of his natural life. If German garrisons were 
stationed in every land there would be no “Pax Germanica” 
but open or latent civil war belting the whole earth from 
Stockholm to Singapore. The old maxim is none the less 
still applicable: “You can do anything with bayonets except 
sit on them!” 


THE BATTLE OF THE PIAVE 
T= Austrians have not merely been stopped or re- 








pulsed, they have suffered a decided and ignominious 

defeat. Considering the hopes they had placed upon 
this offensive and the supreme effort they had made for it 
the Italian victory is likely to have a serious effect upon the 
Austro-Hungarian empire in its present disorganized state. 
The Austrian soldiers were promised that this drive would 
bring peace and plenty, but it brought them death and de- 
struction instead. They had been told, when they com- 
plained of their scanty fare, that rich stores of food lay 
just behind the Piave, but now we see the Italians feasting 
on the bread and jam that the Austrians had stacked up 
on the Montello plateau. The enemy elements, fire and 
water, joined forces to defeat the invaders. Their overthrow 
was consummated by what our legal documents—inheriting 
their phraseology from the age of faith—call “an act of God.” 
For the rains descended and the floods came and the winds 
blew and the Austrians were overthrown like the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea. Monte Grappa, which formed the bastion 
between the Piave and the Brenta and resisted the attack 
of 300,000 Austro-Hungarian troops, will, at the request of 


General Diaz, be made a national monument in everlasting 
commemoration of the glorious days of June 15-25, 1918. 
We may trust the Italian architects to erect on its summit 
a chapel to Our Lady of Victory that will be more at- 
tractive than the brutal Volkerschlachtdenkmal that the 
Germans erected in 1914 on the plains of Leipzig to their 
defeat of Napoleon. 

These north Italians knew what they were fighting for 
and what they were fighting against. They or their fathers 
could remember the sad days before 1866 when Austrian 
officers swaggered about Venetian piazzas, shunned by the 
Italians as tho they were plague-stricken, when a casual 
combination of the colors, red, white and green, in a lady’s 
costume or bouquet meant imprisonment and the singing of 
Italian songs in the streets of Italian cities meant death. 
To Kaiser Karl as he surveyed the Piave plain from the 
Tyrolean peak it must have seemed as tho the ghosts of 
all the nationalities murdered by the House of Hapsburg 
had risen up against him, for among his enemies he could 
see Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, Bosnians and Serbs. 
But these were not mere shades, such as appeared to Rich- 
ard on Bosworth Field but living men, burning to avenge 
their ancestors and establish the liberties of their posterity. 

The defeat on the Piave does not seriously cripple Aus- 
trian military strength, but it is a terrible blow to Austrian 
pride and self-confidence. For this offensive was intended 
to be a demonstration of what the Austrians could do “on 


their own.” When the Italian line was broken in the Julian . 


Alps in October, 1917, it was done by a few divisions of 
German troops loaned for that purpose. Previous to that 
the Austrians had been giving way steadily before the 
armies of Cadorna. We may be sure that the German officers 
did not neglect to remind the Austrians that they owed their 
victory in Venetia as in Galicia to German prowess. So the 
Austrians determined to do what the Germans had done 
in France this spring—but on a bigger scale. Instead of 
using a half million men for the onset they would use a 
million. Instead of attacking on a forty-five mile front as 
Hindenburg did on the Somme they would attack on a 
ninety mile front. If the Germans could cross the Somme, 
the Aisne, the Vesle and the Oise so easily, why could not 
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THE ITALIANS HOLD THE PIAVE LINE } 
Uhe Austrian offensive against Italy came to a disastrous end within ten days from its start. The Austrians who had crost the Piave 
at S. Dona, Zenson, Nervesa and Montello were thrown back with heavy losses. The Italians have held the Asiago and Grappa 
highlands. The anticipated Austrian attack west of Lake Garda has not yet materialized 
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the Austrians cross the Piave—especially at low water? 
They would rush up their men secretly like Hutier; they 
would bring: overpowering artillery to bear upon the en- 
emy’s trenches like Ludendorff. Kaiser Karl should come in 
person to the battlefield, as did Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Everything was like the German operations—except the 
outcome. Somehow things went wrong, just how we do not 
know. But we hear that the men did not fight with en- 
thusiasm, that the big guns got stuck in the mud, that the 
more the troops were massed the bigger targets they made, 
that the pontoons were washed downstream, that the oppos- 
ing forces proved strong at points where they were expected 
to prove weak, that certain detachments went the wrong 
way and got lost in the woods, that the reserves did not 
come up on time, and so forth. Such accidents happen in the 
best regulated of armies, but some way they seem to happen 
oftener in the Austrian than in others. 

Premier Orlando warns his countrymen not to rejoice 
prematurely, that a more severe ordeal may yet have to 
be faced. It is a wise warning. The Austrian army is still 
substantially intact. Counting the things that may be count- 
ed and measuring the things that may be measured we 
might call it a drawn game. On the map the Austrians have 
not lost ground, in fact they have gained a few square 
miles on the Asiago side. The Italians claim 18,000 pris- 
oners, but the Austrians claim 45,000. Doubtless the Aus- 
trian claim should be discounted, but how much? Even if 
the Austrians have lost 150,000 men, as the Italians guess, 
that is not a large proportion of the million and a half that 
they are supposed to have in Italy. The Austrian forces 
which were rumored a month ago to have been massed be- 
tween Lake Garda and Switzerland do not seem to have been 
brought into action yet and might perhaps be launched to- 
ward Mantua and Milan. 

What the Austrians must have lost is confidence and 
courage. That the young Emperor and his Italian wife are 
anxious to stop the war was shown by their clumsy efforts 
at peace negotiations last year. Count Czernin, who approved 
the President’s terms, has been dismissed from the office 
of Foreign Minister, but the first act of Baron Burian, his 
successor, was to announce that he, too, was ready to con- 
sider peace proposals. Austria-Hungary has nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by a continuance of the war. The 
best she can do is to hold out and hold together. The Ital- 
ians have relinquished their claims of Slavic territory east 
of the Adriatic in favor of the Jugoslavs, and the Allies and 
America have exprest sympathy with nationalistic aims of 
the Czechs and Slovaks. The Poles in the Reichsrat have 
deserted their old allies, the Germans, and a Polish legion 
has been formed in France. The munition workers in Vienna 
are on a strike and mobs riot in the streets of Prague. 

It is to be hoped that the Italians will not be content with 
their negative victory but may with the aid of the Allies 
and America carry the war into the enemy’s country. Be- 
yond the Alps lies Austria. The shortest road to Berlin may 
lead thru Vienna. 


THE SOLDIER IN PEACE 
[Ferns is no need to ask consideration from the gen- 





erous American public for the soldier who serves his 

country in time of war. He is not only the hero of 
the hour but for all his lifetime and that of his children’s 
children he will be honored as the flower of our American 
civilization. Republics are said to be ungrateful, but our 
republic has not in the past been slow to recognize and 
reward those who have endangered their lives that the 
nation might not perish. 

But there is, unhappily, reason to fear that when the 
war ends and our military forces are no longer warriors but 
only guardians of the peace the nation may forget the sol- 
diers who perform this humbler but not less necessary duty. 


In Germany the tendency has always been to exalt the 
soldier above the civilian, even in the midst of profoundest 
peace. This is infinitely dangerous; it is the very essence 
of militarism. But equally unjust, and almost equally harm- 
ful, is the tradition in countries having the volunteer system 
to honor the soldier only in time of war and slight him in 
time of peace. If our regular army has not always attracted 
the highest type of recruit for service in the ranks this 
has been not a little the fault of a snobbish tradition which 
has regarded the common soldier as a sort of unskilled 
laborer on one of the lowest rungs of the social ladder. Let 
any one who questions this ask himself how many boys in 
khaki or navy blue were invited to share the Thanksgiving 
dinners of prosperous strangers in 1917; and how many in, 
let us say, 1912? Kipling has put the contrast with a char- 
acteristic blend of bitterness and wit? 

For Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Chuck ’im out, the 

rute!” 

But it’s “Saviour of ’is country,” when the guns begin to shoot. 

The pacifist, who is most apt to scorn the soldier’s trade 
except when an urgent emergency makes its necessity un- 
questionable, ought of all men to avoid this error. For it 
is his dream that peace shall be everlasting and every army 
a police force, and what shall be said of a civilization which 
pretends to cherish peace and yet despises those who safe- 
guard it? A fireman cannot be always running to a fire, nor 
a soldier always fighting, but it is hardly creditable to the 
hearts or heads of the public if it cannot see anything 
heroic in these trades except when its houses are actually 
burning or the enemy hammering at its gates. 

The first motto of preparedness is this: The sword in the 
scabbard, the gun in the gun-rack and the soldier in bar- 
racks deserve your interest dnd care no less than the sword 
unsheathed, the gun at the shoulder and the soldier in the 
trench. 








Secretary Daniels has offered a reward of $1000 for the discov- 
ery of a U-boat nest. How much for each U-boat neatly blown 
out? 





Our Russian dilemma: If we intervene we drive Russia into 
the arms of Germany; if we do not intervene we leave Russia 
in the hands of Germany. 








While great powers, England, France, Japan and America are 
hesitating whether it is possible or proper to intervene in Russia 
and seize the Siberian railroad an unborn power, Czechoslovakia, 
has gone and done it. 








Germany and Austria-Hungary are now allied on a permanent 
basis and on terms of complete equality. Doubtless very satis- 
factory to both. By the way, did you ever hear the story about 
the tiger that was roped to the sheep? 


The duplicity of Hindenburg is astounding. He was killed by 
a bomb some time ago; he recently died of typhoid; he has been 
incarcerated in an insane asylum and now he is attending a war 
council at Kaiser Karl’s headquarters. Be there six Richmonds 
in the field? 








We often hear it said that a man of German origin cannot 
be blamed if in his secret heart he sympathizes with the Kaiser 
and his gang. On that line of argument every Italian ought to 
sympathize with Nero, every Spaniard with the Duke of Alva, 
every Russian with Ivan the Terrible and every American with 
Benedict Arnold. 








Our coinage is symbolic of the change in America’s attitude. 
On the new quarters the eagle is seen in full flight eastward with 
beak and talons ready for action. On the old quarters the eagle 
simply stood still on its tail and flapped its wings. One claw held 
a few antiquated weapons, the other waved an olive branch, while 
its beak was entangled with scroll. 








Senator Lewis, of Illinois, demands immediate intervention in 
Russia to protect Siberia from being absorbed by Germany “and 
then hurled in all its strength against the United States by way 
of Bering Strait and from Alaska and the Pacific Ocean.” We 
think it more likely that the Germans will attempt next winter 
to cross over the ice from the Murmansk coast to the North Pole, 
then on down by way of Hudson Bay to Chicago. 
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The conflict in Rus- 
sia seems to have 
concentrated upon a 
struggle for the possession of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, the single ar- 
tery that feeds the great cities of the 
West and connects with the Far East. 
The most powerful force seems to be 
the Czech and Slovak troops from the 
Russian army who are trying to join 
the Allies and have been obliged to fight 
their way out to Vladivostok. They have 
been estimated to number 100,000 or 
even 150,000, but according to Colonel 
Emerson, former general manager of 
the Great Northern Railroad, now at 
Harbin, there are 38,000 in European 
Russia, 18,000 in Siberia west of Ir- 
kutsk and 18,000 in the vicinity of Vla- 
divostok. It seems that they hold or 
dominate most of the railroad from 
west of the Volga even to Irkutsk. 
At Irkutsk a trainload of Czechs num- 
bering 318 men on their way to the Pa- 
cific were held up by a force of 3000 
(another account says 200) composed 
of Bolsheviki reinforced by German and 
Magyar prisoners and under German 
officers. The Czechs had surrendered 
their arms in European Russia on de- 
mand of the Bolshevik government as 
the condition of being allowed to leave 
the country, and they had kept with 
them only ten rifles and a few hand 


Fight for the 
Siberian Railroad 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 20—Total destruction of mer- | 
chant shipping for May, 355,594 | 
tons; for April, 311,456. Strikes in 
Vienna. | 


June 21—Dr. von Seydler resigns as | 
Austrian Premier. Germans land || 
3000 troops at Batum, Caucasus. 

June 22—General Diaz drives Aus- || 
trians from Montello plateau. Presi- || 
dent Poincaré presents flag to Pol- || 
ish legion. | 

June 23—Czechoslovaks take Irkutsk, || 
Siberia. Sinking of “Dvinsk,” an 
8000 ton British transport, on June 
18, 700 miles east of Delaware, an- 
nounced. 

June 24—German Foreign Secretary 
Kiihlmann declares war must be | 
ended by diplomacy not by military 
victory. Austrians driven back over | 
Piave with heavy losses. 

June 25-—Americans take 254 prison- | 
ers on Belleau hight. Chief Secre- || 
tary for Ireland exposes Sinn Fein || 
plot to Commons. 

June 26—President determines to send | 
non-military aid to Russia. Italians 











take Capo Sile bridgehead on Piave. 








grenades. Their assailants, on the other 
hand, had sixty, or according to another 
version of the story six, machine guns. 
The Bolsheviki demanded that the 
Czechs detrain and surrender within 
fifteen minutes. Their commander re- 
fused, whereupon he was _ arrested. 


Some of the Red Guards then fired 
upon the train, killing forty-eight or 
fifteen. The Czechs charged the Reds 
with their hand grenades and routed 
them, capturing six machine guns and 
200 rifles. Armed with these the Czechs 
were able to stand against the Bolshe- 
vik troops and armored cars sent 
against them. The Czechs next raided 
an Austrian prison camp and unearthed 
six wagon loads of arms. Two days 
later they seized the arsenal and main 
battery at Irkutsk. All prisoners taken 
with arms were killed. At this point 
the Allied consuls intervened and ar- 
ranged a compromise. The Czechs con- 
sented to give up the arms they had 
captured to the Bolsheviki on the guar- 
antee of a safe passage to the Pacific. 
The Bolsheviki on their part agreed not 
to give arms in the future to the Aus- 
trian and German prisoners. 

The effort to conduct an anti-Bol- 
shevik campaign from Manchuria has 
been frustrated. Two expeditions were 
organized, which were intended to pro- 
ceed east and west from the Manchu- 
rian section of the railroad and so get 
control of the entire route from Lake 
Baikal to the Pacific. The expedition 
going west, under General Semenov, 
was composed of Cossacks reinforced 
with Japanese and Chinese. Before it 
reached Chita it met with a superior 
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A BIT OF THE BRITISH RESERVES 


Piles of supplies and munitions extending as far as you can see—and yet this is only one part of one dump for a Canadian division. If you have 
just paid your income tax and are wondering how the Government spends all that money, this photograph may be suggestive 
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International Film 


IN SPITE OF BICYCLES AND WAVING PLUMES THESE ITALIANS CAN FIGHT 


The picturesque Bersaglieri, a patrol of renown in the Italian army, have proved their fighting 
valor once again in the battle of the Piave 


force of Bolsheviki assisted by two or 
three thousand of the German and 
Austrian prisoners. The Cossacks of 
Semenov’s army, said to number 3000, 
killed their officers and went over to 
the Bolshevik side. The remnant re- 
treated eastward to the Manchurian 
frontier, but the Chinese authorities re- 
fused to give them refuge except on con- 
dition of surrendering their arms and 
munitions. 

On the eastern side of Manchuria the 
forces under Generals Orlov and Kal- 
makov were also worsted by the Bol- 
sheviki holding the line leading to Vla- 
divostok and were forced to retire into 
Manchuria. But General Tuan Chi-jui, 
the Chinese Premier and Minister of 
War, is anxious not to offend the Bol- 
sheviki and risk an invasion from them, 
so he is insistent that Manchuria shall 
not be used further as a base for the 
invasion of Russia with whom China 
is nominally at peace. 

The Japanese, who at first proposed 
to penetrate into Siberia only as far as 
Lake Baikal, are now said to be ready 
to occupy all the railroad from the Pa- 
cific to the Urals. The French and Brit- 
ish favor such action, but President 
Wilson fears that it would be regarded 
by the Russians as an unfriendly act. 
But the American troops in France, 
being under the command of General 
Foch, may be sent along with the 
French and British to protect the Mur- 
mansk coast on the Arctic against the 
Finns and Germans. Here then the 
Americans would be fighting on the 
same side as the Bolsheviki, while if 
Americans were sent to Vladivostok 
they would be fighting against the Bol- 
sheviki. / 

Besides holding the main Siberian 
line the Czechs advanced up the branch 
line to Ekaterinburg. Here the ex-Em- 
peror and Empress of Russia and one 
of their daughters had been interned 
after their removal from Tobolsk. Fear- 
ing lest the approach of the Czechs 
meant an effort at the rescue of Nich- 
olas, the Red Guard is said to have shot 
him, or, according to another rumor, 
spirited him away to Moscow. 


Dr. von Kiihlmann, the 
German Foreign Secre- 
tary, in: his Reichstag 
speech gave a significant hint as to 
Germany’s designs on the Baltic prov- 
inces when he said: “I will not go more 
closely into the future of Courland and 
Lithuania, which lie mainly within the 
domain of the Home Department.” Ap- 
parently the same fate awaits the prov- 
inces beyond, for he says: “The his- 
torical internal cohesion of the entire 
Baltic region suggested, at the time of 
the Brest-Litovsk conference, objections 
against the possibility of a lasting sep- 
aration between Livonia, Esthonia and 
Courland. It was hard for the Lettish 
population to endure the prospect of 
being cut up.” The inhabitants of Li- 
vonia, he said, had appealed to the 
Germans to replace the reign of terror 
of the Red Guards by peace and order 
and the Imperial Government had re- 
sponded but would not give them diplo- 
matic recognition without an under- 
standing with Russia. 

Finland had attained her independ- 
ence with the aid of a small number of 
German troops. The question was in- 
separably dependent upon the economic 
relations between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which were not yet de- 
termined, but he believed an agreement 
acceptable to all parties would be 
reached “before there are general peace 
negotiations in Europe.” 

We may infer from the speech that 
the recent invasion of the Caucasus by 
the Turks was contrary to the desires 
and has aroused the suspicions of Ger- 
many, for the Foreign Secretary says: 

In her advance from territories falling 
to her under the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
Turkey, for reasons of safety, pushed the 
left wing of her advancing troops into re- 
gions which indubitably could not be per- 
manently occupied or annexed. The Chiefs 
of Staff have discussed this matter and the 
Turkish advance in the Caucasus has 
stopped. 

Turkey found herself obliged quite re- 
cently by the strategic developments in 
Upper Mesopotamia to utilize the Batum- 
Tabriz-Julfa line of communication across 


the Aderbijan region of Persia to the Tigris 
Valley. 


The Partition 
of Russia 


Dr. von Kiihlmann stated that a con- 
ference would soon be held in Constanti- 
nople to settle the questions that had 
arisen between the Quadruple Alliance 
and the Caucasian people. We may as- 
sume that the 3000 German troops 
which were reported this week to have 
been landed at Batum will play a part 
in the settlement. 


The Americans on the front 
northwest of Chateau Thier- 
ry continue their raids in 


Belleau 
Wood 


“the Bois de Belleau region with bril- 


liant success. The rocky and timbered 
ridge that overlooks the villages of Bel- 
leau and Torchy, five miles from the 
Marne, was taken June 25. Five com- 
panies of infantry were stationed here 
with two machine gun companies, mak- 
ing about 1200. The American troops 
nearest to this position were drawn 
back slightly and for thirteen hours the 
hill held by the Germans was bombard- 
ed. Then the barrage was thrown be- 
yond the hill and the Americans charged 
with an old-fashioned “rebel yell.” Prac- 
tically the entire German force was 
killed, wounded or captured. The pris- 
oners number 254, including seven offi- 
cers, and fifty machine guns were taken. 


The Italians have won a 
Penal decided, possibly a de- 

cisive, victory on _ the 
Piave. All of the 75,000 or 100,000 sol- 
diers who had crost the river have 
either been killed, captured or driven 
back within ten days from the time the 
offensive started. The Italians report 
18,000 prisoners taken and estimate the 
total Austrian losses at 200,000. All that 
the Austrians have to show for their 
supreme effort is a few square miles 
on the mountain end of the line. 

The Piave proved a more formidable 
barrier than either party expected. The 
river shrinks in summer time to a few 
narrow and shallow streams meander- 
ing over the wide bed between high 
banks. But when the snows of the 
Tyrolean Alps melt or heavy. rains 
come the channel is quickly filled to 
overflowing with a turbid torrent. This 
is what happened last week. Several 
rainy days in succession flooded the 
river and carried out such of the pon- 
toon bridges as the Italian artillery had 
not been able to destroy. It was often 
impossible for hours for the Austrians 
to send over supplies and munitions. 
They tried carrying bread and ammuni- 
tion by airplane to isolated troops on 
the southern side, but the American 
airmen frustrated this plan. 

The battle line of over ninety miles 
is naturally divided into three sections, 
mountain, plain and sea coast. At the 
mountain end on both sides of the 
Brenta River the Italians, aided by the 
French, held so firmly that the Aus- 
trians could not outflank the line altho 
they sacrificed nine divisions. At the 
other end, where the Piave widens and 
enters the sandy lagoons near Venice, 
the Austrians effected crossings at San 
Dona di Piave and Capo Sile and 
seemed at one time likely to establish 
themselves in the triangle formed by 
the Fossetta Canal connecting the Piave 
with the Sile. But Italians, with the 
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help of the newly organized Czecho- 
slovak troops, forced them back. Italian 
warships, adapted and accustomed to 
threading the shallow waters of the la- 
goons, bombarded the Austrian bridge- 
heads. 

Between the mountains and the sea 
stretches the Venetian plain, broken at 
one point by a group of hills called II 
Montello, on the southern side of the 
Piave. This key position was occupied 
by the British, but the Austrians suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river and gained 
possession of two-thirds of the hills. 
This ground was mostly recovered in 
fierce counter-attacks by picked Italian 
troops and the Austrians were hemmed 
into a narrow angle hemmed in by 
hills with the rising river at their 
backs and exposed to heavy artillery 
fire from the Italian batteries. 

On Saturday night the Austrians be- 
gan to withdraw across the river by 
such boats and pontoons as they could 
get together. But as soon as daylight 
came the Italian barrage was raised to 
cover the crossing and the opposite 
shore. Hundreds were drowned in the 
flood. The floating trees, timber and 
loose pontoons broke the bridges lower 
down the river. The heavy artillery of 
the Austrians got stuck in the mud. 
General Diaz, the Italian commander- 
in-chief, threw in his reserves and con- 
verted the retreat into a rout. Guns 
were abandoned. The soldiers threw 
away their knapsacks, even their rifles. 
The stores of bread, preserves, canned 
meats, blankets and ammunition that 
had been stacked up at Montello and 
other bridgeheads fell into the hands of 
the victors. Italian cavalry cleared the 

















Press Illustrating 
WAR HONORS TO A CHAPLAIN 


For conspicuous bravery in caring for the 

wounded under fire, Chaplain Duval, of the 

Knights of Columbus, has been awarded the 

Croix de Guerre. Chaplain Duval is attached to 
a regiment of American infantry 


Austrians from the southern banks and 
Italian airplanes, machine guns and 
shell fire pursued them on the northern 
bank. 


In addressing the 
Reichstag on June 25 
Dr. von Kihlmann, 
the German Foreign Secretary, de- 
clared that “in view of the magnitude 
of this war and the number of Powers, 
including those from overseas, that are 
engaged, its end can hardly be expected 
thru purely military decisions alone and 
without recourse to diplomatic negotia- 
tions.” Germany had repeatedly and 
publicly declared her readiness to enter 
into peace negotiations at any time, but 
her enemies had never brought for- 
ward any proposals to compare with 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg’s in- 
vitation to a conference, with the 
Reichstag peace resolution of July 19, 
or with the German reply to the papal 
note. Count von Kiihlmann stated Ger- 
many’s war aims in this language: 

We wish for the German people and our 
allies a free, strong, independent existence 
within the boundaries drawn for us by his- 
tory. We desire overseas possessions cor- 
responding to our greatness and wealth; 
the freedom of: the sea, carrying our trade 
to all parts of the world. These in brief are 
our roughly sketched aims, the realization 
of which is absolutely vital and necessary 
for Germany. 

In a former debate I pointed out that the 
absolute integrity of the German Empire 
und its allies formed the necessary prere- 
quisite condition for entering into a peace 
discussion or negotiations. That is our posi- 
tion today. 

In reply to the recent speech of Mr. 
Balfour, the British Foreign Minister, 
in which he declared that the Allies 
would not consider peace proposals until 
after Germany has exprest a willing- 
ness to relinquish and restore Belgium, 
the German Foreign Minister said: 

On this point the fundamental views of 
the Imperial Government differ from those 
ascribed to us by English statesmen. We 
regard Belgium as one question in the en- 
tire complex. We must, however, decline to 
make, as it were, a prior concession by 
giving a statement on the Belgian question 
which would bind us, without in the least 
binding the enemy. 

Mr. Balfour, moreover, by way of pre- 
caution, has added that we must in no way 
imagine that any agreement on the Belgian 
question exhausts the stock of English or 
Entente wishes. He prudently abstained 
from describing those points in which he 
intends to announce more far-reaching 
claims or desires. The supposition is not 
unjustified by previous experiences that 
while these words, on the one hand, were 
addrest to Paris, on the other hand covet- 
ous desires floated across the Mediterranean 
to the parts of Palestine and Mesopotamia 
at present occupied by the British troops. 


Dr. von Kiihlmann denied that the 
Kaiser or any responsible man in Ger- 
many ever believed for a moment that 
they could win the domination of Eu- 
rope by this war. The idea of world dom- 
ination is a Utopia, as proved by Napo- 
leon. Germany never had less occasion 
to start a conflagration than at the mo- 
ment when it occurred, for there was 
then good prospect that Germany would 
be able to settle her affairs in the East 
and colonial problems by peaceful nego- 
tiation. He blamed Russia for having 
precipitated the war and France and 
Great Britain for abetting her. He could 
say with Mr. Asquith that his Govern- 


German 
Peace Offensive 





Passing Show, London 


RUNNING OUT! 


ment would never turn a deaf ear to 
any plain, unambiguous peace proposal, 
but a “preliminary condition was a cer- 
tain degree of mutual confidence in each 
other’s honesty and chivalry.” 

For so long as every overture is regard- 
ed by others as a peace offensive, as a trap. 
or as something false for the purpose of 
sowing disunion between the Allies, so long 
as every attempt at rapprochement is at 
once violently denounced by the enemies 
of a rapprochement in the various coun- 
tries, so long will it be impossible to see 
how any exchange of ideas leading to peace 
can be begun. 

The Imperial Chancellor, Count von 
Hertling, speaking on the following day, 
also complained of the reception given 
to the German peace proffers: 

I said that these four points of President 
Wilson might possibly form the basis of a 
general world peace. No utterance of Presi- 
dent Wilson whatever followed this, so that 
there is no object in spinning any further 
the threads there started. There is still less 
object after statements which since then 
have reached us, especially from America. 
These statements, indeed, made it really 
ciear what is to be understood—a peace 
league of peoples, or a league of peoples 
for the maintenance of freedom and justice. 
Our opponents made it clear’ that they 
would be the kernel of this league of peo- 
ples, and that it would in this way not be 
difficult to isolate the uncomfortable up- 
ward strivings of Germany and by economic 
strangulation to extinguish her vital breath. 


The new Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Edward 
Shortt, told the House 
of Commons on the 25th something of 
the evidence for the pro-German plot 
because of which the Government last 
month arrested and deported sixty-nine 
Sinn Fein leaders. German agents were 
known to have been active in Ireland 
since 1911. A German-printed pam- 
phlet, “Ireland, Germany and the Free- 
dom of the Seas,” which had been in 
circulation at the outbreak of the war, 
had again appeared. Messages from 
Germany had been getting into Ireland 
of late and from Ireland to Germany. 
Corporal Dowling of the Connaught 
Rangers, who had been a prisoner in 
Germany, was taken by a German sub- 
marine to the Irish coast and landed by 
a collapsible canvas boat. He is im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London. A 


The Sinn Fein 
Conspiracy 
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letter found on Professor De Valera, 
member of Parliament for East Clare, 
alluded to something that was to hap- 
pen two months after the German of- 
fensive began. Professor De Valera had 
said in addressing the Irish Volunteers: 

By proper organization and recruiting 
we could have 500,000 fighting volunteers 
in Ireland. We can see no hope of a suc- 
cessful rebellion in the near future except 
thru a German invasion of England and 
the landing of troops and munitions in Ire- 
land. We should be prepared to leave noth- 
ing undone to that end. 

As a result of the anti-conscription 
movement, Mr. Shortt said, there had 
been a recrudescence of drilling, sedi- 
tious speaking, outrages and midnight 
raids for arms. Posters had been put 
up telling the people how to aid the 
German troops when they landed. A 
cargo of arms was landed at Belfast not 
long ago and 40,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion have been discovered in a consign- 
ment of grain in the Dublin market. 

Premier Lloyd George said that it 
would be impossible to force thru a 
home rule bill now, but that a govern- 
ment would be set up which, he hoped, 
would secure the assent of the majority 
of the population. Before putting con- 
scription into effect voluntary recruit- 
ing would be tried. Referring to the 
conspiracy the Premier said: 

Powerful personalities are engaged with 
the Germans to subvert British rule in Ire- 
land. There is no doubt at all that the 
Church as a body in Ireland has associated 
itself to challenge Imperial supremacy in 
that country. It is one of the most fatal 
mistakes that has ever been committed. 

Sir Edward Carson, the Ulster lead- 
er, attacked the Premier savagely for 
his toleration of ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion: 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy has gone 

















Prees Illustrating 
CHIEF OF DOCTORS AND SURGEONS 

Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the American Medical 
Association, to succeed Dr. Charles Mayo. Dr. 
Bevan is the lecturer on surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a first lieutenant in the 
U. S. Medical Reserve Corps. In his first ad- 
dress as president of the American Medical 
Association he urged emphatically that twenty 
per cent of all the medical men in the country 
be transferred at once to active war service 


to lengths in opposing conscription which 
no civilized modern community ought to 
tolerate for a moment. If you have to en- 
dure all this indignity and humiliation you 
are crawling upon your knees to a particu- 
iar church. 

Altho the Government has not for- 
mally abandoned its project for con- 
scription to Ireland, energetic efforts 
are being made to see what can be done 
in the way of voluntary enlistment. 
Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, has issued a call for 50,000 
volunteers. The attempt at recruiting 
made early in the war was impeded by 
the employment of tactless British of- 
ficers. This mistake is now to be avoid- 
ed by the appointment of Irish recruit- 
ing officers. Among those who have ac- 
cepted this task is Arthur Lynch, mem- 
ber of Parliament for West Clare. He 
was a colonel in the Boer army during 
the South African war and for this 
was convicted of high treason but par- 
doned by King Edward. He was one of 
the signers of the recent anti-conscrip- 
tion manifesto. It is proposed to bring 
Irish-American troops to Ireland to 
stimulate recruiting. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin had in- 
tended to go to Washington to present 
the anti-conscription case to President 
Wilson and ask him to bring the ques- 
tion of Ireland before the League of 
Nations or a special international tribu- 
nal to be convened immediately. But 
Foreign Secretary Balfour refused to 
allow him to go to America unless he 
submitted all his documents to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in advance. The 
Lord Mayor refused to comply and has 
delivered his petition to Ambassador 
Page instead of carrying it to Wash- 
ington. 


TE One hundred thousand 
—— the men is about the size of 

the regular army of the 
United States before the war. Soldiers 
in units of this size are now being 
transported across the Atlantic to 
France each week so far, apparently, 
without loss by submarine or otherwise. 
Just as the country has got used to 
quantity production of ships, and just 
as it hopes to become accustomed to 
quantity production of airplanes, so it 
has just during the last ten days become 
accustomed to hear the latest figures 
showing quantity production of men 
sent overseas. 

“The United States is about five 
months ahead of its program,” declared 
General March, chief of staff, when he 
announced that the 900,000 mark had 
been reached last week. Further details 
of this program were not given, but it 
is generally understood that other items 
in the program are keeping pace with 
the sending of the hundreds of thou- 
sands “over there.” 

Washington despatches in these days 
do not tell much more than it is offi- 
cially desired that they should tell, but 
now that the news is out, there is plenty 
of evidence to show that those close to 
the center of the great American mili- 
tary machine have known for some 
months what was being done in the way 
of preparing men to go across the ocean 
to take their place on the fighting line. 
Last January the Secretary of War, 

















Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE WHO WILL 
NOT SEE 


Coincident with the news of American victories 
in France and the announcement that a million 
and a half Americans will be fighting in France 
by August, it rather pleases us to republish this 
cartoon from a Berlin paper, attempting to fool 
the German people. “Good-by, boys,” President 
Wilson is represented as saying. “Tell Lloyd 
George for me we’ll let him have another boat- 
ful in October” 


under the crossfire of the members of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
promised that “early in 1918” there 
would be half a million men in France. 
That promise has been kept, and its 
keeping has aroused in every quarter 
an intense enthusiasm which may well 
serve to lead the people to place even 
greater reliance on the efforts of the 
Government to prosecute the war. 
' In addition to mobilizing our own 
man power—our own native man power 
—the President has stimulated citizens 
of other Allied nationalities living in 
the United States to form volunteer 
military organizations on American soil 
for foreign service. The “Slavic Legion,” ° 
which is thus encouraged, will probably 
be the first of such troops to be raised 
here under an amendment to the army 
bill reported favorably by the Senate 
committee last week. “No man shall be 
enlisted in it until he has furnished sat- 
isfactory evidence that he will faith- 
fully and loyally serve the cause of the 
United States and that he desires to 
fight the empire of which he and his 
race have been unwilling subjects,” 
reads one clause of the amendment. 
At the same time the Senate commit- 
tee took action which apparently per- 
mits the training in the United States 
of troops of our South and Central 
American allies. A special Washington 
despatch to the New York Times thus 
interprets the amendment in question. 
Officials of the War Department are 
quoted to the effect that the amend- 
ment is purely precautionary and is 
designed to leave the War Department 
“in a position in which it could furnish 
training to Allied troops under Ameri- 
can officers and at American expense if 
a proposal along that line should come 
from any ally, or if this Government 
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should determine that the Allied cause 
could be strengthened in that manner.” 

From Cuba last week came the news 
that the draft bill, or the obligatory 
military service bill, as it is termed 
there, is being urged on the Congress 
by President Menocal. It is also stated 
that failure by the Cuban Congress to 
pass the measure before adjournment 
will be followed by .a decree by the 
President to the same effect. 

To the north of us, Canada announces 
the completion of a vocational registra- 
tion. Four and a half million men and 
women have been enrolled by the Do- 
minion Government, which has request- 
ed of them information as to their oc- 
cupations and as to their willingness to 
enter new occupations more essential 
to the winning of the war. The regis- 
tration was required of all citizens six- 
teen years of age and over. While slow- 
er than the United States in adopting 
the draft, Canada in this respect is 
more advanced than we are in mobiliz- 
ing information about its man and 
woman power. 


The Last week marked the 
Seen Gee drawing of the numbers 
of the new section of 
“draftees” summoned to the colors by 
the law designed to include men who 
became twenty-one years of age on 
June 5. The Secretary of War drew the 
first numbers in person, and the cere- 
mony was similar to that which opened 
the great lottery last year, when the 
numbers were drawn for 10,000,000 
men. The same machinery of question- 
naires and local draft boards will be 
utilized in weeding out the classifica- 
tions and allocating the chosen men to 
the army, to deferred industrial classi- 
fications, and so forth. Important 
changes in the questionnaires have been 
made in the interest of clarity. For ex- 
ample, it is now definitely stated that 
a wife may be named as the “nearest 
relative’—a point about which there 
was some confusion last year. 


Winter is coming on 
apace—if we are to 
take proper notice of 
the governmental authorities having in 
charge the transportation system of the 
nation. By the creation of an Exports 
Control Committee to determine the 
amount of freight which must be ex- 
ported for war purposes and to route 
it from interior to seaboard points, a 
body of officials who have been working 
together will now be brought into in- 
timate codperation. This committee 
spells order from the chaos of the past. 
Its task, one of the biggest in the en- 
tire war administration, will be to pre- 
vent the congestion which last winter 
tied up the industries of the country 
and to “get the stuff moving right.” As 
described in an official statement, the 
committee will have to be daily in- 
formed: 

1. As to the probable amount of freight 
which must be exported for the prosecution 
of the war. 

2. How this war freight can best be 
routed thru the various ports. 

3. How much of other essential export 
traffic has to be handled. 


4. The amount of local traffic necessary 
for each port. 


To Keep 
Things Moving 


Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted to the brand new 
American Railway Express Company 
an increase of ten per cent in express 
rates, effective July 1. This is the last 
time the express companies will appeal 
to this tribunal for permission to 
charge more for operating their busi- 
ness, for after this the Director Gen- 
eral of the Railways will have the power 
to regulate rates. 

Students of the carrying business will 
be interested in comparing the two 
classes of package transportation which 
the Government now controls—the ex- 
press and the parcel post. Doubtless an 
entente cordiale will be arrived at be- 
tween the two cabinet officers involved, 
and the two services will be fitted into 
each other so as to avoid duplication 
and unnecessary cost. Some idea of the 
full significance of the express merger 
may be gained from a statement made 
by George C. Taylor, head of the new 
consolidation under Mr. McAdoo: 


Hereafter the express companies will 
eliminate the individual identity which has 
separated them for the last three-quarters 
of a century and offer to the Government 
and to their joint patrons a unified, single 
express service. 

In the future merchants, manufacturers 
and individuals need merely specify “by 
express,” and the entire man power and 
vehicle power of the express world will 
respond to their call. 

At no time in the history of the rail- 
roads has the volume of express traffic been 
so great as it is today, the business reach- 
ing a total during the last fiscal year of 
over $200,000,000. 

Already the vast terminals now main- 
tained by the various companies are being 
unified for a practical saving of time and 
transfer. 

The street equipment of between twenty 
and thirty thousand motor and horse vehi- 
cles is undergoing a _ redistribution to 
avoid duplication of routes. 

Branch agencies and multiple offices in 
many cities will be subject to an economical 
readjustment. 

The claim departments will be unified 
and a closer codperation established with 
the shippers to eliminate losses resulting 
from faulty packing and incorrect marking 
of shipments. 


With the delightful 
and near prospect of 
a short recess, ap- 
proved by the President, Congress is 
“being good” and is hurrying thru its 
crowded calendar of public business. A 
settlement was last week arrived at be- 
tween the conferees on the bill affecting 
the hours and pay of thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees. Slight increases in 
rates of compensation were granted, 
and the office working day was length- 
ened from seven to eight hours. Suf- 
frage in the Senate and prohibition in 
both Senate and House continued to hold 
attention. The delayed army appropria- 
tion bill carrying over $12,000,000,- 
000 was reported to the upper chamber 
with discussion centering on the prop- 
osition to increase the number of men 
available for the draft by raising and 
lowering the age limit. The $5,500,- 
000,000 fortifications bill, disclosing in- 
teresting information relative to our 
military program, is due for early con- 
sideration in the House. 

The House enacted the so-called alien 
anarchist deportation bill, which amends 
the immigration laws in an important 
detail. Enemy alien anarchists will be 
chiefly affected by the provision, and 
some drastic action is to be expected 
when the measure finally passes. 

In the Senate the pending treaties be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, permitting reciprocal operation of 
the army draft laws to the citizens of 
these two nations, were ratified without 
a dissenting vote. It is estimated that 
some 54,000 American citizens in the 
British Empire and some 300,000 British 
subjects in the United States will be 
affected, tho how many will be finally 
accepted for military service is not 
definitely known. Those who are ex- 
empted at home, as for example the 
Irish, will not be subject to the draft 
in the country of their foreign resi- 
dence. Sixty days’ leeway is given for 
voluntary enlistment. 


Hurrying 
Public Business 
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AMERICAN CADETS AND THEIR “GRASS CUTTER” 
This plane with clipped wings’ which keep it no more than six feet above the ground is variously 
nicknamed by the aviators “grass cutter,” “creeper,” “two-spot.” It is used to teach the ground 
school graduates whose experience in flying has been brief, by accustoming them to an almost 
instinctive control of the machine 
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A U. S. HOSPITAL SHIP TO TEST GERMAN PROMISES 


The “Comfort,” one of the two new hospital ships of the United States, is to sail thru the sub- 
marine zone- unarmed and unguarded, following to the letter the principles of the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 that “hospital ships shall be respected and cannot be captured.” The “Comfort” 
proclaims her service by broad green and white painted stripes, Red Cross flags and lights. Germany 
denied her pledge to the Hague Convention on January 29, 1917, and sunk many British hospital 
ships, but the pledge was renewed some months ago. On the “Comfort” are three hundred and 
fifty men—doctors, nurses and crew. The commander is Medical Inspector Charles Malden Oman, 
one of the best known surgeons in the Navy 


The swiftly moving events 
qyueed of the last week baffle the 
ictory chronicler. In them there is 
much that augurs well for the prose- 
cution of the war. Early in the week 
Major General Brancker, of the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force, announced that 
he considered it perfectly feasible to 
send military airplanes under their own 
power across the Atlantic, and that, 
furthermore, there was every reason 
to believe that the feat would be car- 
ried out successfully by September. 
“Once this has been established,” he 
said, “America’s output of big bomb- 
ing machines can proceed to Europe by 
air, and so save the shipping that is so 
invaluable for other purposes.” 

As a companion organization to the 
Fleet Corporation, the new chairman 
of the Aircraft Production Board, Mr. 
Ryan, has proposed to Congress an 
Aircraft Corporation, the primary pur- 
pose of which would be to produce 
spruce, tho it would also be available 
for general aircraft manufacture. 

The Shipping Board continued to 
report satisfactory progress: the Gov- 
ernment is now averaging one ship a 
day, with an aggregate carrying ca- 
pacity of nearly 126,000 tons. 

General Crowder, whose name is fa- 
miliar to every man of draft age, is- 
sued a statement to the effect that the 
work or fight order will be effective on 
July 1. The statement defined non- 
essential occupations. 

The American Federation of Labor 
at its annual convention reélected 
Samuel Gompers as president. One fea- 
ture of the closing day was the voting 
down of a resolution calling on Eng- 
land to establish the independence of 
Ireland. 

As this issue goes to press, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company had not 
acceded to the request of the President 


that it accept the decision of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. As a counter- 
blow, the Post Office Department ar- 
rested messengers who were carrying 
night messages and telegrams on trains 
between eastern cities, on the ground 
that they were violating the Govern- 
ment’s monopoly of letter carriage. 


Food will win the 
war, as the splen- 
did posters dis- 
played by the Food Administration 
everywhere announce to us. Perhaps 
the most important event in the food 
world last week was the presidential 
order which in effect makes the Govern- 
ment a hoarder of wheat for the dura- 
tion of the war. The Independent re- 
counted some weeks ago the intention 
of the Government to take this action, 
which is today an accomplished fact. 

The machinery whereby this gigantic 
storing up of this essential foodstuff 
will be accomplished is the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, now au- 
thorized to increase its capital from 
$50,000,000 to $150,000,000 in shares of 
a par value of $100 each. If there is to 
be any speculation hereafter in wheat, 
it will be done by Uncle Sam for the 
benefit of all the people. The stock in 
this going concern will be owned by the 
Government and will be purchased by 
the Food Administration from time to 
time in order to maintain the present 
price of $2.20 a bushel plus any in- 
crease which may be permitted. It is 
stated in reliably informed quarters 
that the situation arising from the 
deadlock in Congress over the price of 
wheat precipitated the action of the 
President. 

With an insistence which never lets 
up, the Food Administration is asking 
the people to “go slow on sugar.” Ice 
cream and soda syrup manufacturers, 
makers of grape juice, and dealers and 


No More 
Wheat Speculation 


consumers selling and buying sugar are 
urged to codperate. Three pounds per 
capita per month is the present limit— 
and it may go still lower. Sugar is an 
energy-giving food—a food for fighters 
—and the hundreds of thousands of 
American fighting men, to say nothing 
of the Allied troops, now in Europe 
must have sugar to beat the Huns. 


. The establishment of 
Per ste the eight-hour day 

¥Y in the Edison plants 
was an event of interest last week, com- 
ing as it did simultaneously with con- 
sideration by the National War Labor 
Board of demands for a basic eight- 
hour day from, among others, some 
twenty thousand employees of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady. 
The War Department has already estab- 
lished the eight-hour day in the plants 
turning out ordnance. This does not 
mean necessarily a decrease of produc- 
tion, for the basic eight-hour day per- 
mits overtime, limiting the day prac- 
tically to the shorter limit for the 
purpose of reckoning wages. 

Gradually thru the instrumentality 
of the War Labor Board there is com- 
ing about a uniformity in labor policy 
thruout the United States. At hearings 
held in Washington last week, Messrs. 
Taft and Walsh, the joint chairmen, 
ruled that inability on the part of street 
railway companies to pay a living wage 
under their present financial arrange- 
ments is not a reason for not paying 
such a wage. This ruling supports a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and steps will now be 
taken by Federal authorities, in con- 
junction, possibly, with the war finance 
board and state public utility commis- 
sions, to raise the necessary funds for 
the increased wage payments. 


Beer and other alco- 
holic drinks still con- 
tinue to perplex leg- 
islators and administrators in Wash- 
ington. The outstanding pro-liquor 
argument of last week was that made 
by Bainbridge Colby of the Shipping 
Board, who issued a public statement to 
the effect that prohibition of the sale of 
beer would reduce the output of Amer- 
ican shipyards probably twenty-five per 
cent. This statement had the quite nat- 
ural effect of calling forth opinions 
from Mr. Colby’s colleagues as well as 
of officers of the cabinet. “There would 
be more risk in war time prohibition 
than in conscription of labor,” declared 
Chairman Hurley to the Senate com- 
mittee a few days later. “War time pro- 
hibition would disturb the public mind,” 
said the Postmaster General. “Liquor 
never promoted efficiency anywhere,” 
said Secretary Daniels, author of the 
present dry and quite effective naval 
anti-liquor regulation. 

“If we are to choose between beer 
and German victory,” declared the act- 
ing chairman of the committee, “we 
will, of course, choose the lesser evil.’ 
The amendment proposed by Senator 
Jones to the emergency agricultural bill 
offers the text for the arguments pro 
and con beer or no beer for the rest of 
the war. 


Washington 
Discusses Beer 


























ping, fe bales vee 
Medical College foreign residents are 
apt to look “outlandish” thru a failure 
to adapt them to their environment. If 
a church is to be put up in a tropical 
island, it is likely to have a steep snow- 
shed roof and stained glass windows. 
But the Rockefeller Foundation, in 
planning its new buildings for the 
Union Medical College at Peking, has 
avoided this mistake and the group as 
may be seen from the architect’s draw- 
ing printed herewith looks quite Chi- 
nese, while at the same time it provides 
the laboratories, hospital wards, service 
buildings and staff residences required 
by a modern medical center. The corner 
stone was laid last September by the 
Minister of Education of the Chinese 
Republic, and it is expected the college 
will be completed by September, 1919. 
In the meantime a school has been 
opened to give a pre-medical course in 
science and English. 

Besides providing for first class med- 
ical colleges at Peking and Shanghai, 
the Rockefeller Foundation is assisting 
Chinese to acquire an education in the 
United States. Last year they brought 
fifty-seven individuals from China to 
America for that purpose, including 
twelve Chinese physicians, seven Chi- 
nese students, three Chinese pharma- 
cists, three Chinese nurses, and thirty- 
one medical missionaries. 


: The question of the hear- 
— ing of fishes has been dis- 

cussed by scientists from 
the time of Aristotle to the present, and 
is apt to come up for debate in any 
fishing party. That fishes have ears was 
undeniable, but it has been claimed and 
supported by experiments that the ears 
served for keeping the fish in equilib- 
rium, as the semicircular canals do in 
man, and that fishes responded to vibra- 
tions in the water received thru the 
skin. 

This old question has been put to a 
crucial test by Professor G. H. Parker 
-of Harvard by a series of experiments 
on the common catfish in which he elim- 
inated one or the other of the two ave- 
nues of sensation. In catfishes in which 
the ears had been destroyed, the skin 


was found sensitive to the dropping of. 


water, to water currents, to a slow 
vibratory movement of the whole body 
of water, to the impact of a leaden ball 
on the slate wall of the aquarium, but 
not to a whistle blown in the air. In 
eatfishes in which the skin had been 
rendered insensitive, the ear was stim- 
ulated by a slow vibratory movement of 
the whole body of water, by the impact 
of the leaden ball, and by a whistle 
blown in the air, but not by the drop- 
ping of water nor by currents of water. 
To test more fully the effects of sounds, 
catfishes were subjected to the tones 
from a telephone contained in a tight 
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rubber bag and submerged in the water 
of the aquarium. When the ears were 
destroyed, the catfishes responded to vi- 
brations 43 to 172 per second but not 
to vibrations 344 to 2752. When the 
skin was rendered insensitive, they re- 
sponded to vibrations 43 to 638 but not 
to vibrations 1376 to 2753. The range of 
the human ear is mostly between 40 
and 4000. The standard A of the violin 
is 485 vibrations per second. Catfishes 
respond, therefore, to a range of low 
vibrations less freely thru the skin, 
more freely thru the ear. Hence they 
have unquestionable powers of. hear- 
ing. 


In these days when .peo- 
ple are trying to draw a 
dividing line between es- 
sential and non-essential expenditure, 
some are inclined to call advertising 
wasteful and unwarranted. To them we 
would commend the biblical injunction, 
“Consider the lilies.” Why is the lily 
arrayed in a splendor exceeding that of 
Solomon? Because it is advertising its 
Spring Opening. “Free nectar on 
draft today” it announces to every 
bee and butterfly and hummingbird 
who passes by, and like the wily ad- 
vertiser that it is, it says nothing about 
the pollen it wants shifted from stamen 
to pistil by the aid of those who enter 
its attractive portals. 

So it is with much, we do not know 
just how much, of the beauty that de- 
lights us in the vegetable and animal 
worlds. It is not that futile form of 
art which our decadent and dilettante 
esthetes praise. It is applied art, pur- 
posive, business-like. It accomplishes its 
object and then disappears. The wings 
of the butterfly, the varied hues and 
perfumes of the flowers, the plumage 
and the song of birds, all such are but 
examples of nature’s art in advertis- 
ing. To one who in the love of nature 
holds communion with her visible forms 
a forest is as interesting and full of 
meaning as the billboards on Broadway. 


Nature’s 
Advertising 
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You may say that the advertising 
poster and page are not always beauti- 
ful or tasteful. But neither always is 
nature’s advertising—to our taste. The 
caw of the crow and the braying of the 
ass are not musical, but they are effec- 
tive. The parrot displays combinations 
of color that would startle a Bakst. No 
woman is so devoid of taste as to dress 
as certain orchids do. But the parrot 
and the orchid succeed in making them- 
selves conspicuous even amid the fierce 
competition of the tropical forest. 

You may call this wasteful—and so 
it is to a short sight. But here is where 
nature, so economical elsewhere, is most 
lavish. The bird in the nest wears dowdy 
clothes in order that her mate who 
goes out in society may be dressed as 
well as any of his associates. In the 
design of. a tree the structural strains 
are figured closely to secure the great- 
est possible economy of material con- 
sistent with the strength necessary for 
its height, its burden and the wind pres- 
sure, but when it comes to flowering, 
nature is no longer niggardly. The wast- 
ed petals strew the ground like the dis- 
carded dodgers on the sidewalk, and if 
one seed in ten thousand finds a lodg- 
ment, the expenditure is worth while. 
The argus-eyed tail of the peacock, the 
trailing plumage of the bird of para- 
dise, and the long, sweeping feathers of 
the lyre-bird, are hampering to move- 
ment and expensive to keep up. They 
are examples of what Professor Veblen 
calls “competitive expenditure.” But it 
pays to advertize, and often to adver- 
tize with extravagance and seeming 
recklessness. The fossil beds are filled 
with the remains of species which went 
into bankruptcy because they failed to 
advertize or advertized unwisely. A 
study of paleontology, that is, of the 
stene records of success and failure in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
from the beginning of time would be a 
profitable occupation for any business 
man. 

















Peking Medical College shows an adaptation of Chinese architecture to modern uses 
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PERISCOPE HO! 
The Log of aQ M 2 


PRIL 4—Today Congress declared 
state of war existing between 
Germany and the United States. 

April 5—President Woodrow 
Wilson issued proclamation calling for 
volunteers for Army and Navy. 

April 6—Biff B., “K.” F. and I came 
to New York to enlist in the U. S. N. 
R. F.—Cl. 2 (foreign service). Recruits 
in this service are to man the sub- 
chasers and patrol boats. Biff was the 
only one to pass the physical exam., and 
after being rejected I went back to 
Virginia on the afternoon train. 

June 25—Came to New York today 
to have operation so as to be eligible 
for service. 

June 27-July 3—Recuperating in the 
hospital—operation a success. 

July 6—After several trips backward 
and forward between the Navy Yard 
and Cortland street and very nearly 
losing my goat, I was finally accepted 
and sworn in. 

Week ending July 21—This has been 
a week of hectic plans and wild tele- 
grams. Called by Navy Department 
Monday—Mother wired me at the Y. M. 
C. A. Roanoke telling me to return to 
New York at once. Got to New York, 
threw up my job en route, and reported 
at the Naval Militia Armory. I was in- 


oculated and vaccinated and given leave. 

July 24—At about 11 a. m. was told 
to report at 12:30 ready to go aboard 
ship. I have been assigned as quarter- 
master second class on the U. S. S. 
“____.” a converted yacht. The “——” 
is one of the fleet destined for scout 
patrol duty in foreign waters. They are 
painted peculiarly according to a pro- 
tective scheme the French term “camou- 
flage” and make us look like animated 
Easter eggs. 

July 27—Learned today that we are 
to leave tomorrow, destination un- 
known. Tried to get in touch with 
W. at the club and failed. Met 
Jerry —— and had a swim with him 
and after that a wonderful dinner. 
Went to the National Democratic Club 
with Jerry and from there to the Ma- 
jestic Roof, landing at the ship at mid- 
night. . 

July 28—The ship’s crew purchased 
small stores in the morning and at 2 
p. m. we got under way. 

Things broke rather badly for us on 
the getaway. The U. S. S. “———”’ went 
out of the slip first and bumped us in 
passing, tearing away her port shrouds. 
First battle goes to the “——.” 

We backed out in good shape and 
then started down the river with Dunc 
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“Three days the storm continued with unabated fury. A man overboard would simply be out of luck, for no boat could be launched” 
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Here is the German crew on the deck of their submarine, the first prize of an American vessel manned by our Reserves 


at the helm. Due to an error in 
the rudder indicator and bad river cur- 
rents we scraped the Fifty-seventh 
street pier and headed straight for the 
Fifty-sixth street dock. 

It looked as tho our gay young trip 
to Europe to make the world safe for 
democracy would end right there, but 
all we did was. to split a pile in two. 
When our gallant but unwieldy craft 
slid back off the pile, the stern crashed 
into the Fifty-seventh street dock and 
smashed the taffrail. 

We kept on our way down the river 
and out in the bay to take a trip out- 
side Montauk Point. That sail was as 
fine a one as I’ve ever had. The sunset 
was wonderful and the moonlight better. 

The deck force is composed almost 
entirely of university undergraduates 
and among the colleges and fraternities 
represented on board are Lehigh, Am- 
herst, Union, Cornell, Missouri, Brown, 
Lafayette, Yale, Harvard, N. Y. U., 
and D. K. E., Psi U., Alpha Delta Phi, 
Phi Delta Theta, Zeta Psi. 

The engine room force is a motley 
crowd. What most of them lack in real 
toughness they try to make up in con- 
versation. I am quartered with them 
amidships and will probably have trou- 
ble avoiding the same. The really tough 
ones, however, are by far the less ob- 
jectionable, as is usually the case. This 
bunch is termed the “Black Gang” and 
they look the part. 

The officers seem to be a fine crowd. 
Skipper has been laboring under terri- 
ble conditions, as the craft is not adapt- 
able to the purpose for which it is be- 
ing equipt and is in poor condition. 
Thru all the disagreeableness he has 
been infinitely patient and cheerful. 

The executive officer is a prince and 
a real diplomatist. He gets things done 
well and quickly with very little fuss. 
The other officers are efficient, earnest 
men who know their job and command 
respect. 

Of course the reserve brings all kinds 
and conditions in on the various jobs. 
I, for instance, am a rotten Q. M. and 
the boatswain’s mate looks and acts 
more like a ribbon-counter salesman. If 
he’s been having anything to do with 
sailing ships, he’s been leading a dou- 
ble life. 





July 29—Dropt anchor in a Long 
Island Sound port about 9 a. m. On the 
trip up I was initiated to the job of 
helmsman and nearly put the ship on 
the rocks. It answers its helm poorly 
and has a sluggish compass, so is hard 
to manage. 

July 30—A bunch of us went ashore 
on liberty and were going to a dance at 
the hotel, but lost out. We understood 
we were to be there three weeks, but 
Mr. rounded us up and informed 
us that we were to proceed to a Rhode 
Island port the next day. 

August 1—Got under way at 4 a. m. 
and proceeded without mishap to our 
anchorage off ——. 

August 3—Went ashore tonight and 
had dinner with the two Lansing thugs 
at the M Club. After dinner Sandy 
and I went down to the beach. 

The motor boat was suffering from 
engine troubles, so I didn’t get back to 








the ship until 2 a. m. and then had to 
take the 4 to 8 a. m. watch. 

August 4—Under way at 2 p. m. to 
an unknown destination. 

August 5—Getting much colder. Yes- 
terday’s papers recounted over one 
hundred deaths from extreme heat in 
New York, and on the bridge I wore 
my sheepskin coat. The weather is 
steadily becoming rougher and I antici- 
pate a squally period inside and out. 

August 6—Now I know what real 
fog banks are. This morning when I 
got up at 3:30 to take the “four by” 
we could see no further than about 
fifty feet and were in a driving rain. 
K sighted a German submarine 
that turned out to be a whale. 

August 9—Today has been one of the 
most perfect days I have ever seen on 
the water. The sky was without a cloud 
all day and the water was sapphire blue. 

There were [Continued on page 32 
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“Coaled ship today. As half the crew are on Paris leave we had to slave some” 
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EXIT THE DOLLAR-A-YEAR MAN 


OT at all 

daunted by 

the labor of preparing a rev- 

enue bill, the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is undertak- 
ing to collect information about that 
well-known Washington wartime insti- 
tution, the dollar-a-year man. This is 
not the first time that the dollar-a-year 
man has been made the object of inves- 
tigation. Earlier in the war he was un- 
stintedly praised; later he was as whole- 
heartedly damned; now he is accepted 
as a fact which requires consideration 
and constructive development. Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo and other cab- 
inet members have been requested to 
assist in furnishing the physical back- 
ground of truth, so to speak, upon 
which the case of the dollar-a-year man 
is to be decided. 

From a strictly neutral point of view 
a dollar-a-year man is a citizen of the 
United States who is serving the Gov- 
ernment for the annual salary of one 
dollar, and who, furthermore, is so serv- 
ing because his private purse and pa- 
triotism are sufficient to permit him. 
From the extreme dollar-a-year point 
of view, such a public servant is “sac- 
rificing” his time in the nation’s busi- 
ness. From the muckraker’s point of 
view, the dollar-a-year man is a big 
business spy who has wormed his way 
into the Government in order to benefit 
himself and those who pay his more 
than a dollar-a-year salary. What Con- 
gress is now trying to sum up is the 
case for and against the dollar-a-year 
man with a view to determining wheth- 
er he is useful or useless, a parasite or 
an asset. 

Historically, the dollar-a-year man 
dates back to well before the war. It is 
probably not generally known that Gif- 
ford Pinchot was a dollar-a-year man 
when, as a member of the Roosevelt 
tennis cabinet, he was chief forester. 
Mr. Pinchot was and is wealthy and 
his passion was and is public service. 
Because of the existence of a certain 
United States statute which prohibits 
Uncle Sam from receiving service free 
gratis, the device of paying Mr. Pin- 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


chot and others an insignificant sum 
was hit upon. For years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had on its 
payroll a number of consulting scien- 
tists to whom the department has re- 
ferred technical questions for advice 
and settlement. Other departments of 
the Government made use of this sys- 
tem also. In fact, the dollar-a-year 
scheme was so common before the war 
that the public was not interested in its 
existence. With the changed conditions 
after the war, and with the great neces- 
sity for securing help from every quar- 
ter and every walk of life, the system 
expanded to its present size. Now, ap- 
parently, it is about to contract. 

1 asked an old-time Government em- 
ployee what he thought about the dol- 
lar-a-year man. This employee is a col- 
lege man, an expert economist, and has 
served the Government in many re- 
sponsible capacities, always on the reg- 
ular salary basis, which means any- 
thing from two thousand dollars up to 
thirty-five hundred or four thousand. 
He said: 

“It’s a question that goes to the heart 
of the whole big question of service to 
the public. We here in Washington 
know perfectly well that the Govern- 
ment pays well for clerical service and 
poorly for many kinds of professional 
service. I could give you a hundred in- 
stances of fine men, trained in the Gov- 
ernment and valuable to the Govern- 
ment, who have been lured away by 
private concerns by higher salaries. I 
could also give you a score of instances 
of men who have had offers but who 
have refused them because of their sin- 
cere desire to serve Uncle Sam so long 
as they were making enough money to 
scratch along on. Of course every 
American wants the United States Gov- 
ernment to be the employer ideal—to 
set such high standards of wages, hours, 
promotion, and so on that it can com- 
mand the best talent in the country and 
not at the same time require personal 
sacrifice on the part of its servants. 
Some kind of compromise between the 


often excessive, com- 
petitive salaries paid 
by private corporations and the dollar- 
a-year salary, which is really no salary 
at all, must be found and adopted. 

“As regards the dollar-a-year man: 
He is, I suppose, a necessity of the war, 
and I hope I will not be misunderstood 
when I say that in the last analysis he 
is a demoralizing influence. Not that he 
is a corrupting influence, for most of 
the dollar-a-year men I know are hon- 
est and sincere. But the basic principle 
is wrong. If the Government—which is 
the people—needs a certain service, it 
should, in the long run, pay for it. 
Something for nothing never succeeded 
either in business or in politics. Very 
likely it is true that the Government 
can not pay as high salaries as the pri- 
vate corporations. The Government is 
not operating for private profit. But it 
is perfectly possible for the Government 
to assess roughly the value of a service 
and to pay for it in money. I say as- 
sess roughly. Who could assess accur- 
ately the value to the people of the 
United States of its President? The 
money which Woodrow Wilson receives 
for his services is clearly but a smal] 
fraction of his real worth in the cause 
of democracy.” 

Concerning the doings and sayings 
of the dollar-a-year man in the service 
of his country during the last year or 
so there is much that is amusing and at 
the same time significant. For example, 
a certain well-known university pro- 
fessor was appointed to an important 
post in the War Department, and the 
newspapers, eager to expose patriotism, 
announced for him that he had sacri- 
ficed his salary from the college for the 
nominal dollar from the Government 
The fact of the matter was that his col- 
lege was paying him his full salary as 
a patriotic contribution, and that the 
Government was paying him a couple 
of thousand or so a year, thus giving 
him a total income far larger than any- 
thing he had ever made. No one was 
more disturbed at the inaccurate pub- 
licity than the [Continued on page 31 
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Press Illustrating 
Four wartime leaders who work for Uncle Sam ata dollar a year: Bernard Baruch, Samuel Gompers, Henry Davidson and Henry Ford 
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FRANCE HUNURS THE DOUGHBOY 
Whether he is persuading a peasant woman 
to knit him some socks or receiving the Croir 
de Guerre from a French general the Ameri- 
can soldier may be expected to see it thru 
with characteristic vigor and good humor 
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HUSTLING THINGS 
ALONG 

Moving day for a field 
battalion entraining for 
the front is a good test of 
the pep that American 
troops are famous for. 
The supplies here are to 
be unloaded from the 
wagons into flat cars and 
the men _ themselves 
packed into the empty 
freights at the rear of the 
long train. In the photo- 
graph at the right some 
imerican soldiers billeted 
in a small French village 
near the front are doing 
minor transportation 
service while an enthu- 
siastic audience of French 
youngsters cheers them 
on, and undoubtedly begs 
for a ride. They say that 
dogs and children never 
fail to adopt the doughboy 
spontaneously as a friend 
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Gilliems Service GETTING USED TO LIFE IN THE TRENCHES 
Lhe enemy is just across the way, but bombardment and imminent attack seem not to worry these poilus. One is even snatching a nap 


———————— 
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AVANTI SAVOIA! 


Central News Western Newspaper Union 


ITALY’S FIGHTING STRENGTH 
Big cannon like this one which is being pointed on the 
probable path of enemy advance were one of the chief 
factors in slowing up Austria’s recently attempted drive. 
The rope wound around the fore-post of the gun is used 
to haul it into position over difficult ground. The avia- 
tors on the right are picked men of Italy’s air service. 
They are frankly superstitious, tho, about the 
belligerent good luck insignia on their planes 


Italian UOpicial, Copyright Western Newspaper Unicn 


AN OUTPOST ON THE PIAVE 
In the battle thru this valley the Austrian army lost approvimately a quarter of a million men and big stores of supplies and guns 











AN ANTIDOTE FOR PRUSSIAN POISON 


ASTOR oil, because it continues 

to lubricate even when the bear- 

ings are red hot, is the oil par 

excellence for airplanes. And 
since we were going to build some thou- 
sands of planes for use against Ger- 
many the Government determined to 
augment the supply of castor oil. Ac- 
cordingly the farmers in a certain part 
of Texas where it was known that the 
plants from whose seeds the oil comes 
would thrive, were induced to put in 
some 85,000 acres. 

Along about the time the first suc- 
cessful Liberty motors were almost 
ready for shipment, Government agents 
were sent to arrange to take over the 
harvest of castor seeds. Whereupon it 
was discovered that the crop was short. 
In fact, acres and acres which had 
borne a heavy growth of castor plants 
were now covered with corn or rye. A 
large number of the farmers who had 
planted for castor seeds in response 
to the Government inducement, had 
plowed the land under and substituted 
a more familiar crop. It seems they had 
heard that castor plants would exhaust 
the soil so that it could never produce 
, anything else. 

Agents of the Department of Justice 
immediately set to work to trace the 
source of the farmers’ misinformation. 
It was too late, however, to repair the 
damage. The object of the German gen- 
eral staff—to hamper the American 
aviation service by restricting the sup- 
ply of castor oil—had been accom- 
plished. A future military advantage 
on a battlefront four thousand miles 
away had been gained by a lie deftly 
planted among some Texas farmers. 


ra 
EAR the other end of the Mississippi 
Valley, in a town which had over- 
subscribed its Liberty Loan, Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. quotas, there 
was suddenly perceptible a cessation of 
recruiting. Young men just under the 
draft age were not coming forward as 
rapidly as was desired to make up the 
complements of special arms of the 
service outside the national army; and 
men of draft age were beginning to 
evince an almost desperate desire for 
deferred classification. At no public 
meeting and in no newspaper item was 
there any hint as to the cause. Govern- 
ment agents circulating among the pop- 
ulation, however, quickly found it out. 
They discovered that a widespread dis- 
trust of the.Government existed, and 
that the town was electric with rumors 
of disaster—transports loaded with our 
men had been sunk, and troops in train- 
ing were dying like flies from disease, 
starvation, and harsh military disci- 
pline. The living sources of some of 
these rumors were found and stopped 
up; but weeks elapsed before the town 
was restored to a normal state of mind. 
Interning or even shooting the agents 
of the German general staff whose mis- 
sion it is to invent and disseminate lies 
has not sufficed as a remedy. The lie 
that was started in that middle western 
town, for example, continued to have its 
effect long after its author was caught 
20 
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and imprisoned. For a tale, once given 
currency, continues to circulate. The 
first unwitting tool of the German prop- 
agandist may repeat a rumor perhaps 
to only half a dozen persons; but each 
of them has his or her little circle to 
whom the startling news is imparted, 
usually with embellishments; and it 
takes only a few links of the endless 
chain to encompass a thousand news- 
hungry people, each of whom becomes 
in turn a talebearer to countless other 
thousands. It is conceivable that a 
startling rumor begun at, for example, 
Centralia, Illinois, might reach the ears 
of every man, woman and child in the 
United States within a month, having 
traveled only by word of mouth. 


HE loyalty or morale of America, not- 

withstanding the hysteria of a few 
well-meaning but misguided patriots, is 
practically 100 per cent. The persons in 
this country who would wittingly aid 
the Prussian cause constitute a mere 
handful as compared with the rest of 
the population. But even a “handful” 
out of one hundred and ten million peo- 
ple must number many thousands; and 
it is doubtless true that new agents of 
the German Government are continually 
contriving under various guises to enter 
the United States. To circumvent the 
spies and dynamiters among them we 
have only to increase and perfect our 
means of detection and capture. But for 
the propagandist, as distinct from the 
spy or the plotter, force is not enough. 
Catch him, imprison him, even shoot 
him—but the. lie that he dropt into ig- 
norant ears goes on after him, goes on 
and on and on, perverting the intelli- 
gence of thousands of Americans to the 
purposes of the German general staff. 

Answer it! That is the only real rem- 
edy. Every German lie, every nasty 
rumor, must be smothered with the 
truth, which must be spread broadcast 
over and over again on every possible 
occasion so that nobody is left in ignor- 
ance and doubt and fear. 

The only effective weapon against 
propaganda is—propaganda! Indeed, 
this is the very essence of the present 
war; for it is a war of opposing ideas 
—democracy versus autocracy—and the 
chief field of battle is, or will finally 
prove to be, in the minds of the people 
on both sides. Germany recognized this 
fifty years ago. That is why German 
propaganda for half a century has been 
assiduously sown not only in the minds 
of the German people but in the minds 
of people everywhere. That is why the 
German general staff spares no fewer 
pains in spreading the Prussian poison 
than in operating the Prussian war 
machine. 

America must parry each thrust of 
the German lie with the tempered blade 
of truth. And the instrument of truth 
—the only agency by which the truth 
can be quickly and widely dissemi- 
nated—is the press. Which brings one 
to consideration of the fact, somewhat 
discouraging but not yet disheartening, 


that our Government is, in this par- 
ticular at least, neglecting to develop 
and employ to the fullest possible’ ex- 
tent one very potent tool of victory. 

The attitude of the Government to- 
ward the press has presented a curious / 
and perplexing spectacle of inconsis- 
tency. That the power of propaganda ' 
was recognized when we entered the war 
is evidenced by the fact that one of the 
very first steps taken by the Adminis- 
tration was the establishment of the 
Committee of Public Information. This 
committee was and is frankly the Gov/! 
ernment’s press agency, a bureau for | 
the preparation and the distribution of ' 
news and argument as to both policies 
and events thru every possible channel 
of publicity. 

The principal channel of publicity, 
almost ever since Gutenberg perfected 
a machine that would print, has been 
the newspaper and periodical press. It 
is the only agency by which the whole 
country can receive identical intelligence 
quickly and simultaneously. Its codpera- 
tion of course was sought at once; and 
it goes without saying that without its 
codperation America could not fight this 
war. If it were not for the press a large 
part of America would not know there 
was a war. 

The truth as to Germany’s sinister 
purposes was gradually hammered into 
the public consciousness by the press. 
Public realization of the necessity for 
the draft as opposed to the haphazard 
volunteer system was brought about by 
the press; enlistment of the navy’s per- 
sonnel, Liberty Loans and Red Cross 
drives have all been “put over” by the 
press. And only the press can effectively 
combat German propaganda. 

Consider, then, the wisdom of a gov- 
ernmental policy which on the one hand 
recognizes the power of propaganda by 
establishing an agency for it and on 
the other permits the passing of a law 
the chief effect of which will be to de- 
stroy the principal means of both com- 
bating and conducting propaganda. 


N short, Congress has enacted a 

measure, called the postal zone rate 
law, which will add to the already heavy 
cost of distributing periodicals a charge 
of from fifty to nine hundred per cent 
—a law that will inevitably restrict and 
curtail the usefulness of the periodical 
press, whose authoritative monthlies 
and weeklies of nation-wide circulation 
play so large a part in forming public 
opinion. That this legislation puts an 
unfair tax upon the publishing busi- 
ness, that the curtailment of magazine 
circulation would take away from mil- 
lions of Americans one of their prin- 
cipal means of education and amuse- 
ment, is not the question. The point is 
that the periodical press is—and could 
be made much more so—a powerful in- 
strument of victory in the war against 
Prussianism. 

That Congress should be in a such a 
state of mind as to think of enacting 
this law at the present time is largely 
the fault of magazine publishers them- 
selves, who have [Continued on page $1 























A perfect sweater in an hour is his record 


A 
LIGHTHOUSE 
TO GUIDE 
SOLDIERS 


BY WALTER A. DYER 

















One of ten now employed in potteries 





HOUSANDS of miles 

away from Amiens 

and Verdun, on the 

other side of a great 
ocean, we study a war map, 
and with varying feelings 
of apprehension and hope 
we watch the shifting of 
the battle line. That line 
represents for us the ebb 
and flow of the tide of war 
—the War for Democracy. 
It also means miles of 
trenches, thousands of can- 
non, millions of men. It is 
difficult for us to visualize 
the single soldier, the sen- 
tient human being who 
holds his infinitesimal place 








press in ordinary type and 
ink and also in Braille, the 
raised lettering of the blind. 
A young soldier, his sight- 
less eyes bound, wearing his 
hard-earned decorations— 
the Medaille Militaire and 
the Croix de Guerre—came 
forward and sang a ballad 
in a sweet tenor voice—‘Si 
j'ai pleure pour vous.” 
Then a blind Samson, who 
had already gone forth to 
earn his living as a stenog- 
rapher, sang with great 
earnestness the Christmas 
hymn, “Long lay the world 
in sin and darkness pining,” 
and there was no doubt that 








in this great frontier of lib- Miss Holt 
erty, fearing, suffering, per- 

haps dying. When our own boys begin 
to come home, maimed and broken, we 
shall understand. But up to this time, 
who of us that has not been there has 
been able to put himself in the place 
of the individual Tommy or poilu, to 
think as he thinks and feel as he feels, 
to suffer with him, and to look out upon 
the future thru his eyes? Eyes, did I 
say? Sometimes there are no eyes. 

Try to picture a French peasant or 
clerk, mechanic or shopkeeper, a young 
man full of hope and ambition, be- 
trothed to a village maid, with all of 
life glowing bright before him. The 
Hun breaks loose; the War has come. 
He kisses his sweetheart goodby and 
goes forth to face the danger, to stand 
long hours of vigil in the trench mud, 
to bend his back to the spade—heart- 
breaking work for the saving of France. 

There comes a day when a shrapnel 
shell bursts above his head and the 

















teaching the men to play checkers on a 


world goes black. He is borne to a 
hospital, and when at last conscious- 
ness returns—pitiless consciousness !— 
he learns that his eyes are gone, and 
perhaps an arm as well. The glory of 
combat is over for him. Gone, too, are 
all his life’s hopes. He is a helpless, 
worthless wretch. Independence is 
henceforth impossible for him; he must 
not hold his fiancée to vows granted to 
a whole man; life holds nothing for 
him. Suicide is too often his refuge.’ 

In Paris, at 14 rue Daru, there is a 
typical French mansion of three stories 
including the mansard roof, in which 
there dwells a company of these French 
soldiers blinded in battle—les aveugles 
de la guerre—who are laboriously, pa- 
tiently and cheerfully learning to live 
without eyes. Alréady there have gone 
forth from its walls hundreds of men 
with hope reborn within them and with 
hands trained to earn a livelihood with- 
out the assistance of eyes. What the 
Hun has stolen from them the house on 
the rue Daru, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, has given back. And all because 
an American woman was vouchsafed 
her vision. 

Last winter la Gardienne, as she is 
affectionately known among her pupils, 
wrote a letter home which gave a vivid 
glimpse of the life at 14 rue Daru. It 
told of the entertainment which the 
blind soldiers got up on Christmas Eve 
in honor of their patrons, and it over- 
flows with the spirit of their gratitude 
and their rekindled hope. 

The blind men refitted an old stage 
in the historic music room on the top 
floor and trimmed a Christmas tree. 
Programs of the entertainment were 


For confidence in the use of their muscles printed by the blind men on their own 


“blind” board 


he felt to the uttermost the 
meaning of the words. An- 
other played the violin. There followed 
a riotous debate on “la femme” by two 
irrepressible blind conferenciers, and 
more singing and vaudeville. 

Many readers are familiar with the 
name of Miss Winifred Holt and with 
the work of her Lighthouse at 111 East 
Fifty-ninth street, New York. This 
woman had already found her work 
and when the great call came she was 
ready. Miss Holt was an authoress and 
sculptress of distinction who gave up 
a brilliant career for one even more 
honorable. Some years ago, while in 
Italy with her sister, Miss Edith Holt, 
now Mrs. Bloodgood Baltimore, she be- 
came interested in the discovery that 
the Italian Government had arranged 
“blind seats” at the opera, at concerts, 
and at some plays. Upon their return 
home the sisters endeavored to per- 
suade American managers to provide 
similar facilities [Continued on zage 38 

















His new vocation—dictophone stenography 
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BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN AND ABBOT McCLURE 


ter of far more importance than the 

majority of people usually attach to 
it. For the most part they are content to 
take what chance gives them, and let it go 
at that. This customary apathy is unfor- 
tunate, for it is conscientious attention to 
small details that goes a long way toward 
giving a house a very real cachet of dis- 
tinction that makes itself felt whether peo- 
ple pause to analyse the cause or not. 

House hardware—it might be termed, 
not inaptly, the “jewelry of the house’— 
we may divide, for the sake of system and 
convenience, into interior and exterior hard- 
ware, with the further subdivisions of the 
features concerned-—doors, cupboards and 
windows for interior application ; doors and 
shutters for exterior. Lighting fixtures of 
every kind have been omitted purposely, as 
they constitute a subject by themselves, 
too extensive for discussion with such items 
as hinges, locks and knobs. For the same 
reason such features as ornamental grilles 
and metal stair rails are also omitted. 

A sense of fitness and consistency dic- 
tates that a piece of household hardware, 
whatever it may be, shall be chosen, first, 
with reference to the character of the door 
or shutter or cupboard to which it is to be 
attached. To put it more concretely, this 
means that the suitability of an individual 
piece of hardware must be gaged with con- 
sideration for the following features of its 
background—the material of which the 
background is made; the color and quality 
of the surface presented; the size of the 
object; and, finally, the scale of such de- 
tails as panelling, moldings, and the like, 


He ctiees for the house is a mat- 

















The hardware on this 
tioned 
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door is propor- 
to harmonize with the panels 





Only an inexpensive brass lock, engraved 
with an _ arabesque design of foliage 





Both are ten cent iron hinges—one looks it 


which enter into the composition of which 
the hardware becomes a part. A large and 
bulky lock, or overly large and heavy 
hinges, affixed to a small door would look 
grotesquely out of place and ridiculous; 
likewise, locks and hinges of bold contour 
and ponderous detail would ill consort with 
panelling of restrained scale and moldings 
of refined and flat profile, no matter what 
the size of the door. Then, again, it would 
be clearly unsuitable to equip a white 
painted, panelled door of simple American 
Georgian type with an elaborately fretted 
and chased lock, keyplate and hinges of 
burnished wrought iron, or, to take another 
instance, to fit a stout oaken door of early 
English model with daintily painted French 
porcelain knobs or with brass mounted 
knobs of prest or cut glass. Of course these 
are all supposititious and purposely some- 
what exaggerated cases, but they serve to 
emphasize the point at issue. That point 
is the necessity of exercizing due discrim- 
ination in selecting hardware to suit the 
character of its setting and, still further, 
the necessity of exercizing discrimination 
according to some logical principle. Surely 
such care is worth while when we reflect 
that the aspect of an whole room or, at 
least, the aspect of the most conspicuous 
part of the woodwork may be completely 
spoiled, tho good in itself, and robbed of 
its rightful effect by the use of bad or un- 
suitable hardware. Vice versa, poor wood- 
work may often be partly redeemed and 
made of passable appearance thru well 
chosen and appropriate hardware. 


While the goodness or the badness of 
hardware is to some extent a relative qual- 
ity and dependent upon discreet combina- 
tion, several points of universal application 
are to be kept constantly in mind. First of 
all, good shape or contour is a prime essen- 
tial of which nothing can take the place. 
Secondly, workmanship, design and the 
manual effort bestowed upon a bit of hard- 
ware, or upon any other object for that 
matter, constitute the real basis of its 
value rather than the material of which it 
consists. The importance of a door or other 
structural feature must determine the 
amount and nature of the hardware with 
which it is to be dignified. On the house 
door, for instance, from its usually conspi- 
cuous position and important function, and 
often its size, one naturally expects to see 
a handle or knob and lock accoutrements 
in keeping with its character and, mayhap, 
some display of prominent hinges. Utility 
justifies their presence; on a cupboard door 
or on a small door opening into a passage, 
such things would be unnecessary and con- 
sequently ridiculous. 

Cost and excellence bear less relation to 
each other than many suppose. It is entire- 


. ly possible for an inexpensive and simple 


lock or other piece of hardware to be thoro- 
ly good; conversely, a very costly and elab- 
orate fitting may be thoroly bad and its em- 
ployment in execrable taste. The responsi- 
bility of selection sometimes presents a 
bewildering and serious problem from which 
only a conscientious adherence to sound 
logical principles can extricate one. It some- 
times happens that the addition of a touch 
of manual [Continued on page 36 























Merely studded with. nails and fitted with 
decorative wrought iron locker and handle 
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Every child loves to see a circus and he would be delighted to have one all his own parading around the nursery walls 


THE GOOD TIME NURSERY 


66 HIS is the age 
of the child” 


is a favorite maxim of educators, 
and one that is accepted without argn- 
ment by the city pedestrian who daily risks 
life and limb in a maelstrom of whizzing 
auto-peds, flying hand balls and catapult- 
ing roller skaters. Yet to realize how com- 
pletely the younger generation has come 
into its own, one must investigate the mat- 
ter of juvenile equipment. Makers of 
wondrous toys and of Lilliputian shoes and 
garments, authors and illustrators of en- 
chanting tales and verses, and composers 
of jolly kindergarten songs have for years 
improved their wares. But it is only within 
the memory of the present generation, and 
especially in the last decade, that the in- 
terests of infancy and youth have been ac- 
corded serious consideration by manufac- 
turers of rugs, bedding, china, decorative 
fabrics, wall papers and furniture. 

Blankets, coverlets and rugs woven in 
patterns and colors especially designed to 
appeal to children are shown each season 
in greater variety. Cretonnes for curtaining 
the nursery or upholstering its furniture 
are printed with Mother Goose characters, 
and figures of animals, birds or toys, and 
flowers or trees, will be stenciled to order 
on plain hangings, walls or furniture by 
specialists in nursery decoration. Even the 
world’s greatest potters have lavished their 
best skill on wee cups and saucers, bowls, 
plates and milk jugs, and their adornment 
with pictured puppies, kittens, chickens 
and other pets. 

It is in wall papers and furniture, how- 
ever, that the greatest variety and origin- 
ality are displayed. The former offer a wide 
range of choice, the greatest delicacy of 
design and finish being exhibited in the 
imported offerings. One of the most de- 
sirable is decorated with medallions con- 
nected by garlands of ribbons and flowers 
in soft, pale tints, each medallion contain- 
ing quaint little figures reproduced from 
drawings by Kate Greenaway. Gayer and 
more direct in its 
appeal, tho lacking 
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A sandbox is lots of fun, indoors or out 


of small children and destructive to 
the atmosphere of tranquillity that 
should characterize a room designed 
for them. Where this is the case, 
nursery borders and cut-outs solve the 
problem by supplying a decorative element 
whose use can be restricted to limited 
areas. The number of good friezes available 
is even larger than that of good wall 
papers, and enormous variety is possible 
in applying them. Their use may be ex- 
tended to the decoration of screens and 
furniture, most-friezes being so designed 
that the separate motifs can be cut out and 
used singly. The nursery frieze never 
should be carried around the top of the 
room, for at such a hight it cannot be seen 
by the child without a strain upon the eyes 
and neck muscles. Three feet from the 
floor, or about the hight of a chair rail, 
is a suitable hight for little children and, 
in the average room, three feet below the 
ceiling will be about right for the six to 


twelve-year-olds. The 
ceiling color or a 
paler tint of the wall color should be car- 
ried from the junction of wall and ceiling 
down to the top of the frieze in the latter 
case. 

One of the best of the nursery friezes, 
shown at the top of this page, represents 
a complete circus parade done in lifelike 
colors, and thirty-nine feet long without 
a repeat. Groups or single figures can be 
cut out and scattered over a dado, or pasted 
on the backs of chairs, drawer fronts, doors 
and the head and foot boards of the bed. 

Another delightful pattern, of English 
origin, represents a variety of winter sports 
and is quite Pickwickian in character; and 
a third is printed entirely in silhouette and 
consists of charmingly executed figures of 
children and animals at play. 

Then there are the cut-outs, usually 
printed in sheets, tho one popular set that 
illustrates Mother Goose jingles is bound 
in book form, the colored pages alternating 
with leaves on which the designs are re- 
peated in outline only, to be colored by the 
children with crayons or water colors. 
When all are finished, the original color 
pages are removed and the figures cut out 
and pasted on the wall. The child not only 
has the pleasure of painting a large num- 
ber of attractive pictures, but in cutting 
out the extra set he shares the work of 
decorating his own room, which adds enor- 
mously to his interest and sense of posses- 
sion. 

Much of the furniture for the nursery is 
finished in white or tinted enamel made 
cheery with painted decorations in bright 
colors. For babies of the toddling age, there 
are tiny chairs with all corners rounded as 
a measure of safety, and rockers with 
sides shaped and painted to represent dogs, 
eats or ducks. For the older children, 
miniature ladder back chairs with rush 
seats, Windsor, Mission, and other copies 
of grown-up types are available in mahog- 
any, oak and enamel finish, together with- 
child-size beds, 





the notable grace 
and refinement of 
the English design, 
is a Mother Goose 
paper of domestic 
manufacture from 
among whose ani- 
mated groups of 
figures children 
will delight in pick- 
ing out their fa- 
vorite characters. 
There is a de- 
gree of reasonable- 
ness in the objec- 
tion to a patterned 
paper in the nur- 
sery which is ad- 
vanced on the 
ground that its 
endless repetitions 
are fatiguing to 








desks, wardrobes 
and tables. In ad- 
dition there are 
many attractive 
pieces of furniture 
such as_ indoor 
swings of various 
styles, sand boxes 
with painted dec- 
orations, and slides 
which will aid in 
working off surplus 
energy on rainy 
days. 

With an almost 
inexhaustible 
wealth of material 
at hand, it is sin- 
gular that there 
are so few well 
equipt and artis- 
tically decorated 








the eyes and brains 


The well equipt nursery is neither bare nor overcrowded but has plenty of play space 


nurseries, [Con- 
tinued on page 39 
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ELIGHTFULLY _ cheerful 
D= cool are many of the 

rugs and carpets that at this 
season of the year hold the place 
of honor in American shops and 
homes. Wiltons, brussels, axmin- 
sters, tapestries and velvets have 
been shoved into the background to 
make room for weaves less comfort- 
able in winter, but better able to 
resist dust and moisture in sum- 
mer, and cheaper. In war times the 
last feature assumes unusual prom- 
inence. 

Rag carpets have the recom- 
mendation not only of the ther- 
mometer but also of patriotism. 
Back in the old Colonial days our 
great-great-grandmothers - painstak- 
ingly saved their rags to produce, 
on their primitive hand looms, cov- 
erings for the floors. In a shed on 
the farm adjacent to my own one 
of their aged descendants still plies 
the shuttle on a splendid oak frame 
over two hundred years old. Dur 
ing the nineteenth century the in 
dustry largely deserted the home 
for the factory, and every town of 
any size had an establishment to 
weave the rags brought by the 
housewives. Now a large proportion 
of the rag rugs are woven in large 
mills from new cloth, and distrib- 
uted like other rugs thru the regu- 
lar channels of wholesale and retail 
trade. 

There is a great deal of difference 
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Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. The first two are of 
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RUGS FOR SUMMERTIME 


BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 












































in the qualities and prices of rag 
carpets. In the 9x12 size they range 
from $20 to $50 each, in an extraor- 
dinary variety of patterns and col- 
orings planned as well as “hit-or 
miss,” and in woolen rags as well 
as those of cretonne. The finest. 
oddly enough, are made by weav- 
ers who cannot see, and bear the 
trade mark of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind. In pur 
chasing them one encourages to 
help themselves unfortunates who 
without guidance would find it diffi 
cult or impossible to do so. Illus 
tration No. 22 shows a sample of 
their work. No. 18 shows one of 
the cheapest grades of rag rug. No. 
19 shows another grade of “hit-or 
miss.” No. 21 shows a nursery pat 
tern with ducks in the border; No. 
20, a “bungalow” rag rug with 
weft larger than usual, and with 
coarse woolen colored warps in 
stead of the usual white cotton 
ones. The self-fringes of No. 20 
are especially attractive. 

It is a mistake to think that rag 
carpets have anything undignified 
about them. When carefully chosen 
for pattern and color, and well laid 
on good lining, they can be made to 
play an important and effective 
part in not a few pretentious dec- 
orative schemes. 

Even more patriotic than the 
woven rag rugs are the braided 
ones. which have served to accen- 


grass, the third and fifth of Chinese, and the fourth of Japanese matting 
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Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 18. Durable and attractive are these braided rag rugs. No. 


tuate the Colonial note in the  in- 
teriors displayed in the catalogs of 
wall paper manufacturers, as well as in 
our Colonial museums, and in the works of 
those painters in oils and water colors who 
are ambitious to be heralded the Dendy 
Sadlers of America. I think the oval shape 
of these braided rugs has a great deal to 
do with their publicity vogue, because it 
makes them stand out clearly in a printed 
picture. Besides, the fact that braided rugs 
do not require a loom in the making, ren- 
dered them possible even 
among the earliest set- 
tlers for homes but scant- 
ily provided with tools 
and creative equipment. 
As late as the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while rural sitting 
rooms and parlors might 
boast of Eagle Head, 
Henry Clay or Martha 
Washington ingrains, the 
living rooms and_ the 
chambers were content 
with home-made braided 
rugs. The sizes now com- 
mon in the shops are from 
2x3 to 4x7 feet, but I 
have heard of one made to 
order. 18x20 feet 6 inches. 








1) 





The prices average around $1 a foot in 
cretonne, and $1.25 a foot in wool. Of the 
three rugs illustrated as Nos. 11, 12 and 13, 
two are braided, and one is crocheted, the 
latter method leaving coniparatively large 
interstices and giving a decidedly different 
tho also pleasing texture. 

Far superior in artistic merit to rag car- 
pets and braided rugs are the “hooked 
rugs,” also popular with our ancestors, and 
still made here and there thruout the New 
England States. As their name implies the 





rush rugs are composed of blocks sewed together 


13 looks coarser because it is crocheted 


strips are hooked thru a foundation web 
of burlap and the loops rise on both sides 
like the pile of the once popular chenille 
Smyrna rugs, with the back only a little 
less regular and finished than the face. 
Some of the ancient hooked rugs which are 
occasionally picked up by the traveling 
dealers are veritable treasures, whether 
edged with applied woolen fringe or with 
braid. Examples of these are Nos. 2, 3 and 
4. Their beauty justifies the high prices 
and renders them worthy to be compared 
with Oriental rugs. The 
modern hooked rugs are 
seldom of the same merit 
as the old ones. 

Among modern Ameri- 
can creations for use on 
the floor in summer, the 
least expensive (only $12 
for a plain and $13.25 for 
a stenciled 9x12), are the 
grass rugs. Woven out of 
the tough straws grown 
in the great Northwest, 
with a texture resembling 
that of rag carpets, they 
are possible for many 
halls and verandas and 
summer cottages that 
would otherwise go un- 
[Continued on page 35 
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Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22 are all rag rugs, some “hit-or-miss” and others with worked out designs. No. 21 is attractive for the nursery 
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THE GREENHOUSE 


Pinch back some of the late 
+ sose~d bloomers, so as to make stocky 
plants. This applies especially to 
pot plants. Pinch back and keep all flowers 
from the fuchsia, abutilon, flowering be- 
gonia and other pot plants. 
Dust the foliage frequently with 
tobacco dust, or spray with a 
nicotine solution to keep the 
green fly under control. Paint the green- 
house pipes, etc., with a paste of sulfur, 
dust the foliage with flowers of sulfur, or 
spray with Bordeaux mixture in order to 
keep the mildew under control. Spray vigor- 
ously on bright days to keep the red spider 
in check. The foliage should be dry before 
pight. Water the plants early in the morn- 
ing or late in the afternoon. Get the mois- 
ture to the roots. Apply liquid manure to 
the plants in bench or pot once each week ; 
after each application give the plants a 
good watering. Keep all disfigured buds cut 
off, and begin to disbud the early varieties 
for single blooms the last of the month. 
Before transplanting the roses to 
Roses the bench, whitewash the wood 
with a combination of sulfur, lime 
and carbolic acid. This will kill the insects 
and diseases. A layer of sod, grass side 
down, with broken pieces of pot placed over 
the holes, will insure drainage. Pack the 
roots of the plants tightly in a rich clay 
soil. Water freely, and keep the walks moist 
during the-day. Walks, woodwork and 
plants should be dry by night. Spray vigor- 
ously on bright days to check the red spider. 
To destroy the green fly, fumigate on damp, 
calm nights by burning tobacco stems or 
punk. 
Pot Keep cyclamens, primulas and 
Plants other pot plants cool but growing. 
Sow the seed of cinerarias for 
next spring’s bloom. Order your bulbs for 
pot plants now. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


If the powdery mildew attacks 
the Boston ivy or five-leaf ivy, 
dust the foliage with flowers of 
sulfur or spray with potassium sulfide, 
4 ounce to 14 gallons of water. Mildew on 
the lilac and roses may be controlled by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, or dust- 
ing with flowers of sulfur. Field carnations 
are subject to soft rot of the stem. Stop 
watering, cultivate frequently, and burn 
affected plants. Hollyhock rust and an- 
thracnose are common diseases. Spray with 
Bordeaux 4-4-50 thruout the season, and 
in the fall burn both leaf and stem. Peony 
leaf and stem spot may be controlled by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. The black 
beetle of the aster is best controlled by 
peeling twice each day. 

Keep in touch with the Department of 
Agriculture, or your Experiment Station, 
if your plants are troubled with insects or 
disease. The Countryside War Garden 
Bureau will also answer questions. 


Don’t allow the bulbs to dry out 
Bulbs and shrivel up. If in sand or soil, 

they should be kept in a cool place 
with a pail of water near. Do not wet the 
soil. Store in a dark place. 


Cut back the hybrid perpetuals in 
Roses order to get a second bloom. Mulch 

down with well decayed cow 
manure. If this is not available, apply a 
liberal application of sheep manure, and 
bone meal mixt. Keep all rose hips picked 
off. Keep the soil well cultivated. Spra 
the rose leaf.spot with Bordeaux 5-5-50. 
Apply as soon as the spots appear. Rose 
caterpillars may be controlled by dusting 
the foliage with hellebore, London purple, 
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Chrysan- 
themums 


Enemies 
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or powdered arsenate. Destroy the rose 
slugs with a dusting of plaster and Paris 
green. Keep your rose garden clean and 
thrifty. 


Summer and 
Winter Bloom 


All seed of flowers and 
flowering shrubs should be 
removed if bloom is de- 
sired later in the season. Sow the seed of 
verbenas, snapdragons, etc., for the fall 
bloom. 

The seedlings must be transplanted into 
very rich soil, and the plants kept growing 
vigorously, in order to have bloom before 
the frost. If you wish to save seed for the 
next year, be sure to select a healthy seed 
stalk from a free blooming plant. The seed 
should be thoroly ripe, dried and kept in a 
cool dry place. Pale 
Window Boxes and Apply liquid manure 
Hanging Baskets every week. Where it 
is impossible to secure 
this, apply + pound of nitrate of soda, dis- 
solved in 4 gallons of water. Water fre- 
quently. The root space is extremely lim- 
ited, and the plants should never suffer 
from the lack of food and moisture. Plunge 
the baskets in water, and allow them to 
remain fifteen to twenty minutes, so that 
the soil may be well saturated. 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


Cease cultivation about the 15th, 
Apples and sow a clover crop of Monmouth 

clover, 11 pounds per acre, and 
winter wheat, 2 bushels per acre. Other 
crops such as crimson clover, 13 pounds 
per acre, and wheat may be used so that 
the roots of the trees are well protected. 
Mulch the trees with grass, hay or straw. 
if the orchard is in sod. Place this material 
over the sod where the water drips from 
the foliage. Thin the apples, leaving only 
one best or most perfect fruit to a spur, 
and the strength that would naturally go 
into the seed of the removed fruit will go 
into the fruit buds for the following year. 
Keep a close watch on the leaves. If the 
young leaves begin to curl, examine the 
under side of the foliage, and should you 
find the pink aphids (sucking insects), 
spray with Black Leaf 40, or Kerosene 
Emulsion. 
If the limbs are crowded in any 
of your fruit trees, cut out a 
few of the small ones. Summer 
rruning is not generally recommended, but 
is one way of thinning the fruit. Cut out 
all suckers and water sprouts. Remove all 
dead wood and burn. 


Peaches, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries 


Pruning 


If you find sawdust 
at the base of your 
peach or plum trees, 
follow the hole by opening it with a sharp 
knife. Also use a wire, and force it into the 
hole, and on drawing it out should you find 
the tip wet, you will know that you have 
punctured the borer. Keep a close watch 
for tip blight, which is first noticed when 
the twigs turn brown, and finally black. 
Cut these off two inches back of the in- 
fected part, and burn. Thin the pears, if 
there is a heavy crop. Don’t allow plums 
and cherries to ripen and decay on the 
trees. This neglect spreads the molds to 
other fruit ripening later. Never gather 
any fruit when it is wet with dew. When 
the fruit begins to color, substitute am- 
moniacal copper carbonate for Bordeaux 
mixture, or lime sulfur, in order to con- 
trol fungus diseases. 


Two to three year old 
strawberry beds should be 
manured (always decayed) 
heavily, and plowed under. This will make 
good soil for a late crop of celery or sweet 
corn. Shift the potted runners to the new 
hed. Have the soil rich. Do not bury the 
heart of the plant. 


Strawberries 


July 





Blackberries Cut out all canes infected 

and Raspberries With rust. Keep a dust 

mulch over the surface, 

and cut out all suckers appearing between 
the rows. 


VEGETABLES 


Stop cutting enpantape and 
rhubarb this month. Keep all 
weeds out and cultivate free- 
ly. Apply a free application of bone meal 
and dried blood. Remember that the plant 
must make sufficient plant food in the 
foliage, and store it up in the roots in order 
to insure a crop next spring. 


Intensive After removing early cabbage. 
Culture ‘i2tercrop with summer lettuce, 
or late sweet corn. Follow the 
early peas with late beets or carrots. Late- 
cabbage may be planted between the rows 
of potatoes, providing level culture is to be 
followed. Late celery may follow the early 
beets. After digging the early potatoes, trans- 
plant celery, late cabbage or brussels 
sprouts. If the soil space is limited, a sum- 
mer lettuce plant may be planted between 
each cabbage plant. The last of the month 
prepare the soil for New Zealand spinach. 
In order to practise intensive gardening: 
successfully, knew the best time and meth- 
od to plant each crop. Know the time of 
maturing each crop. Give each plant room 
enough in which to mature. Keep all en- 
emies in check, and supply the needed food’ 
and ane - a . — 
rune out all suckers of the 
a tomato. As the fruit reaches the 
size of a silver dollar, cut the 
lower leaves in half. This will hasten the- 
ripening of the fruit. Pinch back all side 
growths of the squash and melons. If the 
vines are shifted in order to give them more 
room, be careful not to bruise the young 
tender fruit. If enough fruit are set, pinch 
back the tips of the vines. Apply a little 
wood ashes to the soil. If the stink-bug 
attacks the squash leaves, dust the under 
side of the foliage with powdered arsenate, 
or spray with a solution of pyrox or paste 
arsenate, 3 pounds to 50 gallons of water. 
All plants to be shifted to- 
Transplanting the garden should have the 
soil soaked with water, so 
that it will adhere to the roots. Transplant 
in the evening, and water freely after the 
plants are fitted to the soil. Shade plants 
with poor root systems, using shingles. 
papers, strawberry baskets—but never 
flower pots. 
Water in the evening, and get 
Watering the moisture to the roots. Cul- 
tivate the surface soil the fol- 
lowing morning, in order to form a dust 
mulch, which will aid in retaining the 
moisture. In watering, do not dash the soil 
so that it is displaced. Spray the soil as 
would a gentle rain. Never wet the foliage 
while the sun is high. 
Keep your Norcross weeder 
Cultivation or wheel cultivator busy each 
morning. Don’t wait for the 
weeds to appear; destroy them in the first 
stages of their growth. Each time you cul- 
tivate and let the air into the soil, you 
liberate plant food. Keep the soil fresh, and 
supply the plant with the much needed oxy- 
gen from the air as well as conserve mois- 
ture by forming a dust mulch over the sur- 
face. Exercize care in cultivating close to 
the root crops, so as not to bruise them. 
Stop cultivating the corn as the ears begin 
to form. The roots are near the surface, 
and must not be injured. 
hate For a late crop of the best corn, 
Corn Plant the early Golden Rod or 
Golden Bantum corn not later than 
the middle of the month. The soil should 
be rich and moist. 


Perennials 
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A collapsible, portable table is a big help f 4 fol ot of wooden 
fA CONEPEEOIE, POTEGOLE SEOLE 18 @ Cig Neip FOr plates and dishes, table 
some outings. This one folds up in a bag as is 

shown above and is compact and convenient 
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The motor 
restaurant at 
the left car- 
ries hot and 
cold food and 
full  equip- 
ment for a 
luncheon out- 
of-doors for six 


This picture does 
its own talking! A 
tent, a lake, a lit- 
tle fire — content 












Don’t walk in a 
circle—carry «a 
dependable com- 
° pass with you 
A life - preserver 

cushion like that 
at the left may be 
a real boon, Put it 
in the canoe or in 
the car for safety 





This vacuum food can- 
teen is easy to carry and, 
it keeps things cold or, 
hot for several hours 


A basket refrigerator assures an ap- 
petizing lunch. There’s actual ice in it 





Pe. 

“How far did we walk 
today?” A pedometer sub- 
stantiates your guesses 





cloth and napkins in one 
small box. Use them and 
throw away when thru 


Fuel cubes 
make camp 
cooking eas- 
ier, simpler. 
and cleaner 
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A folding broiler stove, for use anywhere, makes the 
cook’s work fun and isn’t much extra baggage 
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Lo the People o if Germany 


they said: 








Jedes 
Deutfden 


Pfliche 





ift es — 





The illustration 
Association of G 
Societies and 
reproduced from a 
In this country, 


Opposite page. 





nur deutfhe Erzeugniffe gu verwmenden 
und dadurd die deuthhe Induftrie yu unterftiiten. 
Deshalb verwendet fiir eure photographifhen Jwede 
nur deutfde Rameras, deutidhe Plotten und Filme. 
deutfche Papiere! Wer die Ergengniffe der feindlicyen 
Induftrie Fauft ,ftdett die Wirtfhaftetcaft unfrerFeinde 


Deutfde, mevft eud) 


fiir alle Zeiten, daf mit eurer Unterftiithung die ameri: 
fanifdh=englifthe Rodat-Gelelifhaft fayon vor dem 
Rriege mit Amerifa cand 50 Millionen Mart auf 
die Rriegsanleihen unferer Feinde zeicnen Fonnte! 


€s gibt feine deutfhen ,Rodats’ 
Rodat’ als Sammetname fiir photographifhe €r- 
geugniffe it falfdy und begeid\net nur die Fabritate 
der Eaftman-Rodat-Company. Wer von einem 
| Rodat’ fpridt und nur allgemeineine photographifde 
Ramera meint, bedentt nidt, Safer mit der Weiter- 
verbreitung diefesWortes die deutfhe Induftrie 
jugunften der ameritanifd=-englifden faadigt. 


Herband Deutfcher 
Amateurphotographen = Yereine. 


Berlin. Steglig, im Oktobee 1917 
" Belfort Strafe 13 





Rustunft in allen ST oe oo 
erteilt. 
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—If it isn't an Kastman 
it isnt a Kodak! 


A translation of the circular in full is as follows: 











‘It is the duty of every German to use only Ger- 
man products and to patronize thereby German 
industry. Therefore, use for photographic purposes 
only German cameras, German Dry Plates and 
German papers. Whoever purchases the products 
of enemy industries strengthens the economic 
power of our enemies. 





‘‘Germans! Remember for all times to come 
that with the aid of your patronage the American- 
Enylish Kodak Co. subscribed before the war with 
the United States, the round sum of 50,000,000 


marks of war loans of our enemies! 


‘*There are no German ‘Kodaks’. (‘Kodak’ as a 
collective noun for photographic products is mis- 
leading and indicates only the products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co.) Whoever speaks of a ‘Kodak’ 
and means thereby only a photographic camera, 
does not bear in mind that with the spreading of 
this word, he does harm to the German industry in 
favor of the American-English.”’ 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 














A Story of Hate 


OE-FARRELL is a fantastic yarn told 

in a dugout near the Aisne, by snatches 
night after night, but it has no real rela- 
tion to the war. It is a working out of 
the effect of hate upon two very unlike 
natures, and the conclusion is a reversal of 
the older fancy that we grow like what we 
love. “Q” appears to believe that we 
grow like what we hate. The story 
starts in the bitter feud, in England, be- 
tween the anti-vivisectionists and the work- 
ers in physiological research. Dr. Foe, pro- 
fessor of animal morphology in South Lon- 
don University College, has for eight years 
been engaged in research, as a matter of 
fact not using vivisection but simply ob- 
servation of emotion in animals. But Far- 
rell, accusing him of torturing animals, in- 
cites a mob that wrecks Foe’s laboratory 
and burns his records. Hence the hate that 
springs up between the two men, and the 
relentless pursuit of one by the other. This 
is the weak spot in the story. That so rare 
and fine a man as Foe.is described to be 
should have devoted his life to the follow- 
ing and torturing a man who has destroyed 
his work is hardly credible. An unhinged 
mind would be the only explanation. 

The pursuit of Farrell by Foe runs thru 
many years and lands and they are finally 
cast away together on an uninhabited isle 
of the Pacific. It has the perennial interest 
of a chase; and the psychological problem 
has a grim fascination; but, on the whole, 
it is a morbid, unpleasing book—a surprize 
coming from “Q,” whose shining rivers 
leave happy ripples in the memory. Yet it 
may serve as a warning: 

... That’s all . . . unless you want a moral. 
I can give you that, all right; and if you have 
any use for it you may apply it to this blasted 
War. The more you beat Fritz by becoming 
like him, the more he has won. You may ride 
thru his gates under an Arch of Triumph; but 
if he or his ghost sits on your saddle-bow, what's 
the use? You have demeaned yourself to him; 
you cannot shake him off, for his claws hook 
into you, and thru the farther gate of Judg- 
ment you ride on—inseparables condemned, 


Foe-Farrell, by “Q” 
millan. $1.50. 


S. 0. S. Stand To! 


HIS is the amazing story of a young 

artilleryman who volunteered in the 
First Division of Canada’s overseas forces 
and for three years experienced a remark- 
able series of hairbreadth escapes which 
won him the name of “Horseshoe” Grant. 
He was in the thick of it at the battles of 
Ypres, Givenchy, Sanctuary Woods and 
Vimy Ridge. The Huns simply couldn’t 
kill him tho they came within an inch of 
it a hundred times. 

It was the fourth day of the second battle of 
Ypres. I was in charge of my sub-section at 
the guns and the men wanted water, I volun- 
teered and went to a farmhouse 150 yards off, 
got the water and started back for the guns. 
{ had just stepped outside the door of the farm- 
house when Kr-kr-kr-p! a huge shell came over 
and blew the guns and the crew into kingdom 
come. 

In spite of the vast number of war books 
flooding the market, the artillery seems to 
have been more or less neglected and one 
is not likely to realize the supreme im- 
portance of this arm of the service to which 
all other movements are subsidiary. Ser- 
geant Grant says the dash of the charge of 
the infantry over the top is so magnificent 
in its appeal that one forgets that the suc- 
cess or failure of the charge depends on 
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(Quiller-Couch). Mac- 


the blazing of the trail by the guns. And 
so this book tells of the men in the sacri- 
fice battery, that unit in which the per- 
centage of loss is the greatest of the entire 
fighting machine. 


S. O. S. Stand To! by Reginald Grant. D. 
Appleton & Co, $1.50. 


Over Periscope Pond 


OST of us want to go over; most of 

us can’t. But the next best way to get 
the spirit of the men and women who are 
fighting and working at the front is to read 
their letters home. In that respect Over 
Periscope Pond accords an unusual priv- 
ilege. It is a collection, grouped to make 
the narrative continuous, of the letters 
written by two American girls in Paris to 
their families. In October, 1916, Miss 
Esther Root, of New York, recently grad- 
uated from Smith College, sailed for Paris 
to assist in the war work of Dr. Ernest W. 
Shurtleff, of the Protestant American 
Church. In December, 1916, Miss Marjorie 
Crocker, of Boston, sailed for the same 
purpose. In February the two girls met in 
Paris and soon became fast friends. Their 
work together, hard service at a vestiaire 
from which clothing was distributed to 
thousands of refugees, takes on the quality 
of adventure in these letters colored with 
human sympathy, amusing incident and 
vivid comment. There are stirring struggles 
with a recalcitrant Ford engine and with 
irregular French verbs, a week-end visit at 
the chateau of a marquise—and a visit to 
the front line trenches. Miss Root’s de- 
scription of that trip deserves more space 
than we can give it: 

September 9, 1917. 

DEAREST FATHER: 


I’ve been there! Past the sentries, thru the 
devastated villages, right into the army zone. 

The refugees at the Vestiaire tell vivid stories, 
and they all have that inborn dramatic instinct 
which can make live the scenes they describe. 
But even from their background I had no idea 
of the look and atmosphere of the ruined towns 
as they now are. No one ever told me that the 
trenches taken from the Germans a few months 
ago would now be half hidden by long grass 




















“Q,” the author of “Foe-Farrell” 


and brilliant red poppies, nor that the sunshine 
could ever soften the grimness of wire 
and dugouts. Yesterday I saw for myself. 

Beyond Roye about eight kilometers, “‘as the 
shell flies,” the old first-line German trenches 
can be seen from the road. -wire entangle 
ments stretch away to left and right, half hid- 
den in the grass, and dugouts covered by heavy 
logs occur at intervals. Where the trenches be- 
gan to run along close to the road, we left the 
motors and climbed down among the narrow, 
rustic walks that are trenches, 

I saw a tube of iron with a star-shaped end 
which interested me; the lieutenant hastily called 
out that it was a hand grenade. I had read 
too many war stories to be inclined to have 
anything more to do with it, so I passed obedi- 
ently by; the next minute I caught my foot in 
some infernal machine and my heart leaped as 
I wildly clutched at the sides of the trench for 
support. It was a twisted bedspring. 

On our homeward journey I saw things that 
simply did not exist to my eyes earlier in the 
day. The country around Bailly is full of trenches 
and barbed wire, dugouts, shell holes, and shade 
trees cut down by the road, all of which escaped 
me before I had had those five full hours of 
tense observation; and just as I did not at 
first distinguish the signs of war, so I did not 
fully consider until afterward the completeness 
of the destruction we had seen. In the section 
of forty miles square that we skirted, not one 
bridge is left—the only ones now in existence 
are of temporary military construction. The 
same is true of telephone and telegraph poles— 
not one remains. Also there is not a stick of 
furniture of any sort except what was too heavy 
to be taken away, such as pulpits and big tables, 
which were hacked to pieces and are of no value 
now. That the furniture was not blown up 
with the houses I am sure, for not a piece can 
be found in the ruins, and I looked carefully 
for any trace. Germany must be full of French 
furniture. What it is wanted for I can’t imagine. 

It is wonderful what vistas can be thrown 
open by the experiences of one day. I never 
again can hear of any one who comes from 
Chauny or Roye or Lassigny without seeing 
row upon row of ruined houses. I never 
ean hear of a fortune lost in the war without 
picturing the ruined sugar factory at Flavy-le- 
Martel, And yet the sight of men and mules 
and engines clearing out the canal at Ham is 
more significant than either of these, for it 
means that the energy which once built the 
cities of France is deathless. A new beginning 
is being made within sound of the guns; and 
we are helping. We are helping! ESTHER. 

Over Periscope Pond, by Esther Sayles Root 

and Marjorie Crocker. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 

pany. $1.50. . 


Short Stories 


EEN interest in the short story and in 
short story writing constantly demands 
more textbooks on the subject. One of the 
newest comes from Frederick Houk Law. 
head of the department of English in the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 
Dr. Law, whose series of Eight Stories 
of Good Cheer has recently been completed 
in The Independent, has assembled twenty- 
two specimens of the true short story. 

In the introduction to this volume he has 
in mind the student beginner at fiction 
writing, and his suggestions are made espe- 
cially for class room composition. Other 
authors of short story helps have found it 
easier to define the short story by telling 
what it is not. Dr. Law says, “It is like a 
Roman road that goes straight to the point 
the maker had in mind at the beginning, 
and produces a single effect.” 

In his selections Dr. Law has included 
dialect stories, fairy tales, stories of the 
forest, stories from the Chinese and the 
Russian, stories of adventure, mystery and 
war. Besides the stories which are printed 
in full, several pages of titles of good short 
stories of every kind are quoted. The book 
supplies the need of the student and will 
be of great value to the teacher of English. 


Modern Short Stories, by Frederick Houk 
Law, Ph.D. Century Company. $1. 
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EXIT THE DOLLAR-A- 
YEAR MAN 
(Continued from page 16) 
gentleman himself, and he is endeavoring 
to live it down. 
But the dollar-a-year man is not always 
quite so earnest, and it is the parasitic type 
that Congress is evidently now seeking to 
eliminate. One such of my acquaintance = 
presents an interesting problem. When pa 
the war broke out he came to Wash- . cs 
ington to live and to watch the fas- —* —not the name 
cinating unfolding of events from this van- Mazo> . 
tage point. After a while he began to have AS of a thing, 
the feeling that he, too, should get into the \ but 
game, and he accordingly began to go the ; 
rounds of the various departments and the mark of a service 
commissions to see what they were doing 
and what he was qualified to do. After sev- 
eral weeks of delightful journeying and in- 
terviewing and lunching he selected a cer- 
tain board as the place where his peculiar 
qualifications would be of the most use to 
the nation. He came to work late in the 
morning or early in the afternoon and de- 
parted before the whistle blew at four 
o'clock. Then he stayed away for two weeks. 
And then, without a word to any one, he 
stayed away completely. 
This, of course, is a peculiar case, but 
ection it illustrates the fundamental weakness of 
os the dollar-a-year proposition. The salary of 
The one dollar per annum is no salary at all. 
oles— While theoretically it binds the bargain, it 
— of is not compelling. The man who works for 
wr this pay has an entirely different status 
value from the man who works for something 
n up more nearly commensurate with his worth. 
fully Further than this it has a certain demoral- |’ 
Prench izing effect on the rank and file of the Gov- sean 
agine. ernment employees who have been years in 
hrown the harness to be placed, suddenly and 
never * 
anaie completely, under a newcomer who is not 
seeing on the same basis with them on the pay- j MAZDA is the trademark of a 
a roll, The dollar-a-year man introduces into cid-wide service to certain 
— the Government labor situation, in other wotig- 
uaules words, an element which, if it is to be suc- lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
am is cessful, must be assimilated thoroly. And ‘*Not the name of a thing, pose is to collect and select scientific and 
- labor, whether clerical or mechanical, is at but the mark of @ service’’ practical information concerning pro- 
inning bottom democratic. Equal pay for equal gress and developments in the art of in- 
; and work is a slogan containing desirable truth. = 
HER. In so far as the dollar-a-year people disrupt candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
) _ and disarrange the labor problem of the distribute this information to the com- 
oil United States Government itself, they are panies entitled to receive this service. 
obviously a factor well worth consideration 
and revision A sonal ain ial MAZDA Service is centered in the 
nd in pire ; Research Laboratories of the General 
nands ElectricCompany at Schenectady, New 
. the AN ANTIDOTE FOR York. The mark MAZDA can appear 
i PRUSSIAN POISON only on lamps which meet the stand- 
City. (Continued from page 20) ards of MAZDA service. It is thus an 
tories always been notoriously poor advertisers assurance of quality. This trademark 
pleted of their own interests. Even now when the is the property of the General Electric 
venty- whole world has awakened to the power of A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose Company. an 
| propaganda as an instrument of warfare 
1e has their remonstrances against the postal-zone % 
fiction law have consisted in large part of protests RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
espe- that the law would—as it surely will—seri- 
Other ously damage their business. As if Con- 
ind it gress or the American public in wartime 
-elling care very much about anybody’s business! I } Cc KS BI G EVERGREENS, 
like a The Administration, Congress, and the 
point people must realize, not only the menace = ae oe can successfully 
nning, of propaganda, but how to combat it ef- i. mh Bf isansolanred in amid 
fectively. To curtail or destroy one of the | diate beauty to your 
“luded principal safeguards against the Prussian 7G AZ lawn. Winter or sum- 
f the poison seems therefore to be evidence of an : tee A. 
d the illiberalism and short-sightedness that is =" make a picturesque 
y and criminal, If it is true that national morale outlook. 
rinted is largely dependent on public intelligence, on oe ~~ 
short then paper and ink are munitions of war sightly views, _m 
» book and the Government might better supply and large hedges. We 
4 will them to the publishers and distribute their _ eh ee 
nglish. periodicals free than to put the press out of ee gy wa 
Houk business in the vain hope of gaining a HICKS NURSERIES 
paltry few millions of additional postal “ Westbury, L. I., N. Y. en 
revenue, “Winter Box K Phone 68 Summer 
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Makes a neat, attractive, durable sur- 


face, which will last as long as the 


house itself, 


Wherever a neat, artistic water-proof 
surface is wanted, 


CON-SER- TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


should be used. It will not leak, buckle, 
crack, stretch, peel or rot. 


It is 


Water-proof, 
Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON-SER- 
TEX is not affected by the action of the 
sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. It is a 
high grade roofing material which is 
economical and durable. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ples showing quality, width, weights and 
free illustrated copy of “Roofing Facts 
and Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 N, Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co., San Franciscoand Los Angeles 
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Danersk | 
Decora- | 
tive | 
Furniture 


DELIVERY is | 
a prime factor | 


furniture. 

Our entire or- 
ganization is 
planned for 
quick action in 





carrying out 
individual | 
schemes. All | 





pieces are held 
ready for finishing as ordered. Ours are not the 
over elaborate, expensive styles. 
the greatest dignity and beauty possible in pro- 
portion to their cost, and are in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. 
Deliveries near New York by van. 
are at your door. 
Call at our Exhibition Rooms 
Send for valuable catalog “‘P-7” 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York | 


Our factories | 





in special finish 4 


They possess |=| 








First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 








PERISCOPE HO! 


(Continued from page 15) 


enough clouds at the horizon when the sun 
set to reflect the rays of the sun and dis- 
seminate them. Fhe colors ranged from a 
bright orange at the horizon to the blue of 
the sky, merging in a manner defying de- 
scription. Sharply defined against this was 
the sapphire blue of the water. 

Later on in the evening I was on the 
bridge when the moon came up. It may 
seem an exaggeration, but the officer of 
the deck actually had the helmsman throw 
the wheel over hard because he thought we 
were headed into an iceberg. It was so large 
and yellow that it took us some little while 
to recognize it as the moon—and then for 
the next couple of hours we had as fine a 
moonlight as can be imagined. 

August 10—This has been my unlucky 
day for fair. From 4 a. m. to 11 p. m. I 
eaught hell from everybody who had any 
authority plus every one who thought he 
ought to have some authority. 

It has been one of those days when every- 
thing breaks wrong. I didn’t get away with 
a single mistake, and had more things 
blamed on me, with which I had no con- 
nection, than I had time to perpetrate. 

We dropt anchor in the harbor at 
about 10:30 a. m 

The entrance is a small break in the 
headlands forming the coastline consisting 
of an almost bare red-brown rock corru- 
gated by glaciation and erosion. It is prob- 
ably three hundred yards wide, flanked on 





both sides by giant hills which run down. 


to the water’s edge. One would have no 
difficulty in finding this place in a fog. The 
odor which drifts out to greet you is like 
nothing else in the world—even the Pas- 
saic River couldn’t smell like that. 

August 11—Had liberty tonight, so a 
bunch of us went to town and had a party. 
We went to the “Seaman’s Institute” 
founded by a missionary named Grenfell 
and had the first hot fresh water baths we 
had experienced since leaving . As 
we are rationed out two quarters of water 
morning and evening, cleanliness is not 
next to godliness on this ship; it’s next to 
impossible. 

I went to the barber shop and took a 
regular rest-cure. I turned that barber 
loose, the last intelligent one I expect to 
see for some time, and let him run wild. 
He scraped and cut and massaged and 
shampooed to his heart’s content and my 
com fort. 

Then we proceeded to fill our insides with 
the most motley array of fodder than can 
be imagined. We climbed outside of sun- 
daes, chocolate, peanuts, near beer—and a 
beefsteak dinner. It’s a plumb wonder that 
we did not desert this yachting party we're 
on by turning up our toes among the 
daisies. : 

The chow we've been getting has made 
the assimilating of any quantity of human 
food quite easy. 

August 12—Preparations have been made 
to weigh anchor tomorrow at 4 a. m. and 
start on our long trip across the Atlantic, 
touching at some intermediate point for 
supplies and then proceeding to our sta- 
tion in the war zone. It is our last night 
in North American waters and nobody 
knows or speculates much about what is 
in store for us after we leave them. 

August 13—Weighed anchor at 5 a. m. 
ond cleared for —. It is beginning to 
look like war now. Every one must either 
have his life coat on or right at hand, and 
the lookouts are on constant watch. 

Had target practise this afternoon. The 
a. ” dropt over a target and after 
making two practise runs we steamed past 














the target at one thousand yards and each 
gun crew fired some shots at it. 

We made by far the best showing of any 
boat in the fleet. L————, on our forward 
gun, would have blown it out of the water 
with a little more pep on the part of the 
spotter. We are off to fight the Germans 
with the wealth of experience of having 
fired four shots at a target. I was at the 
wheel during the practise and I guess | 
will be if we see any action. 

August 15—The most exciting thing to- 
day was the meeting in mid-ocean of a huge 
fleet of convoyed ships. They appeared on 
the horizon about 10 a. m. and we crost 
in front of them about noon. Luckily the 
fog had lifted or we might easily have been 
run down by them. It was good to see the 
boys on their way to France. 

August 16—In the middle of a hard 
“sou’wester.”” The waves are running high 
and the “-—————” is bobbing around like a 
cork. 

We have two problems: 1. Get outside 
of food. 2. Keep outside of it after we get 
there. 

So far—3 p. m.—lI’ve been successful. 
but I’m not laying any bets. 

August 18--Changed our course a num- 
ber of times during the night and this 
morning, due probably to the fact that we 
have been warned that a couple of subs are 
operating between and nearby. 

The gun crews are becoming more adept 
and speedy every day, and confidence in 
our ability to cope with the submarine is 
increasing. 

August 19—At +4 p. m. we dropt anchor 

in the harbor of the little pink and green 
houses. , 
— defies description on my part be- 
‘“ause it is so absolutely different from any- 
thing I’ve ever seen, that every turn of the 
head gives one new things to wonder at 
and be impressed by. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is the 
method of agriculture. From the sea wall 
to the rims of the volcanoes, every inch of 
ground not occupied by a house is under 
cultivation of the most intensive type. If 
our American farmers practised agriculture 
of this type there would be an amount of 
crops raised beyond the dreams of the most 
optimistic, in these days when production 
is being pushed to the limit. We could eas- 
ily feed ourselves and all our allies. 

There is not a single house painted « 
dull color. All are of stucco and are painted 
pastel shades—pink, yellow, green and pure 
white. All this, standing out in the brilliant 
sunshine against the green of the fields and 
the irregular skyline of the volcano craters, 
makes a picture I have never seen equaled. 

August 22—Weighed anchor at 6 p. m. 
and said good-by to the quaintest spot of 
my recollection. 

August 24--This chasing the elusive sub- 
marine is great dope, but when it gets all 
mixt up with bellyache and things, most of 
the romance is driven out of it. In other 
words, I feel as tho I have been stepped 
on and then thoroly shaken before using. 
For some reason there has been an exce})- 
tionally heavy sea running, altho that rea- 
son is not as apparent as the results. 

The ground swells are enormous an 
make life one long Coney Island revel 
without the tracks and jitney fares. To 
think that at this moment there are people 
paying real money to ride in those up and 
down things! 

This afternoon our lookout picked up 3 
submarine and for a few moments it looked 
as if we were up against the real thing 
at last. It proved to be a raft with a stout 
mast in the center ‘and the fleet took ad- 
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B , vantage of the excellent target it afforded 
= a and indulged in some firing practise. 
August 25—Had our first real excitement SFFAL N 
eaiay 0a ER Se SS. We Senet © cD \, Move Your Poultry Yard When and Where You Want 
sailing vessel and had her “heave to, TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATOFE oe alo’ ’D bl P | R 
whereupon she displayed the British flag. it by Using Buffalo” Portable Poultry Runways 
*h August 27—One of my duties as Q. M. This now fene- 
is to read the log which registers the dis- Sriten see : a Te 
ables you ww 
ay tance run, every hour. About 3 a.m. I went make any size 
rd out on the fantail to read it and very near- yard desired and 
move it to othes 
er ly spelled my finish, My method was to locations at will. 
he creep out as far as the winch by hanging wince: ey 
ns on to the gun, etc., and then, judging the the ground. sits 
ng roll of the ship, run to the taffrail, flash Substantially constructed from 1% _ inc 
: ized wire fabric 
he | my light on the dial and get back to the Dismend mac beers, qalraniand, wine, fobs 
ied " s s s inch lvanized Hexagon Netting along the 
I Ww inch before the next wave hit. This time — — Bey oe Strong and dura- 
a big one fooled me and caught me half ble and its portable feature makes it readily 
to- way. I saw I couldn’t get away, so I threw a oll ce a | 
ige myself flat and my arms and legs wide geese, etc. Also used to advantage for en- 
on apart. This was lucky because I landed a oo mn of 
ost with an arm and a leg over, but the other Made in oo a sections as follows: = = -— 
the arm and leg were wrapt around stanchion 7 ft. long by 5 ft. h $3 X x») 
pen and wire taffrail. : . + oe by 5 ‘ ate).. 1 sae a 
the The hardest thing I have ever had to 6 ft. long by 2 ft. high Pe 
force myself to do was to take the reading PLUS 10% ro. Bee PRICES. ee we 
a the next hour, but I got it, and the next ; These prices are effective April Ist, 1918, and are 
dav H + Hf rd sisti 8s ections or more. ve 
gh lay they rigged a life-line for me, sizes can bo shipped from shock immediately. Special sizes 
ea A man overboard would simply be out of made to order on short notice. Send monty evter, — 
: N York Draft or currency by registered ma vow! ; 
. luck, because no small - boat - could be Don't oan. freight conditions are bad and delay in order- Enlarged View 
side launched in the storm thru which we are ing may disappoint you in delivery. 
> ; j av * aj Our booklet No. 67 BB will be sent upon request with six cents t i tage. A trial 
get struggling. The waves are mountainous and Mt iii mann ”C Cm 
the wind is blowing a gale—probably eighty 
ful, or ninety miles an hour. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo N. Y. 
August 29—All day yesterday. the storm 
um- continued with unabated fury, but this good 
this little boat proved to be mighty “sea-going” . 
we and pulled thru and we finally arrived at 
are the rendezvous this a. m. 
rby. For the three days of the storm we had 
dept our meals standing up, hanging by one 
> in hand to a stanchion and with the other to 
e 1s 2 sandwich—tables and benches were use- 
less, Th ' ‘ Cuts a 
, . , e Greatest 
chor The attitude of the boys is peculiar. All G o-Cutter Swath 
reen thru the stress and strain of the storm, and ras oat = 86 Inches Wide 
the uncertainty of our weathering it, the on Earth 7 
t be- conversation was not about the storm or 
any- probable submarine attacks—but of food. 
F the They recited menus and talked of the things 
r at they would like to have and intended to get 
when possible. They dream of home as 
s the mainly connected with food in plenty and 
wall are quite apathetic as regards any other 
oh of single item in their present situation. 
~~ Later—Just came up from mess—pan- 
e. de i ; " ras 
ten — reigns. The Tower of Babel w as The Public ts warned not to pur 
a Quaker meeting compared to those thirty- chase Mowers infringing the 
nt of three humans clamoring to be fed. Convoyed _ so Se 
most to our post by French destroy all our P . 
tice ships arrived safely. Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 
»S- 0—Went as . — 
; ‘ August 3 Ww ent ashore for the first time One mower may beclimbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 
since leaving America. Five of us joined D b 4 1 , : ae: a et 5 
“loa = “ Ot aie a rawn by one horse and operated by one does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
ele three more from the and after an man, the TriPLex will mow more lawn in a tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in 
ed Pre pe eo _ 4 down to a won- day then the best Rng = ower, ever made, summer, as does the motor mower. 
erful meal, , boy! What a party! cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. Write for catalogue illustrating all t f 
lliant aii ant P ei a Drawn by one horse and operated by one * so ste ad indie 
s and = graye : ~The i = gins has man, . will mow more lawn in a day than Lawn Mowers. 
adi . , gotten to Captain ————. 1e SHIP was in any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with WwW 
aters, rotten shape when we left and the terrific three horses and three men. S. P. TO NSEND & Co. 
ualed. effect of that three days’ storm brought — not smash the grass to earth and 14 Central Avenue 
P. yr about a nervous breakdown. We sure are plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither ORANGE NEW JERSEY 
Tt 0 . 
sorry to see skipper go and hope he'll be 
back soon. 
e sub- S “ . x 
September 3, Paris, France—They have 
— er given us a seventy-two hour leave and we 
ain as all beat it for Paris. 
os ned September 6—That was sure a wonder- 
a ful party, and Paris is all anybody ever 
us ~ claimed for it—up to and including Billy 
od Sunday. ’ . 
odiueis September 7—Coaled ship today. As half 
. the crew are on Paris leave we had to : 
and Full weight— ‘ 
Bon slave some. se Roofing and Siding A 
Be a tte —. again oes Both farm and city pro £ print age poe nde sete 
: yas e urs in - ~ 
peopl ing and three ip the afternena Aa wre | § the absolute safety an Cpt te of metal roofing... 
ip and J ee in the atternoon. As a quar- APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvani Fecruding Oalveren Panbs inmost” 
termaster I’m a damn good coal-heaver. as poi Ayr ve ~~ 
l up 4 Met S. S. and J. H. (Cornell men)— Bteol iv also sasted top Tes soft a Plates. | o% for the keysta P 
. * 19 : 4 “s ow regu for ter Buildings” et. 
looked first time I’d scen either of them since AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
thing leaving Ithaca. We had some old-time bar- oe oe ~~ 
1 stout 
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The safest road to 
security —“Yale” 


The short and certain road to 

protection that protects, to secur- 

ity that safeguards, is to equi 

your home with locks and i 

ware bearing the trade-mark 
Yale.’ 


See your hardware dealer today. 


Whether it’s for a Night inde 
Padlock, Door Closer 
inet Lock or Builders’ "heed. 
ware. They are all “Yale.*” 
All veyale™ trade-marked— 
all made by the makers of the 
Yale Chain Block. 
The Yale & Towne 

Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street, 
New York City 


Chicago Office: 
77 East Lake Street 
Canadian: 


Yale & Towne Utd. 
8t. Catharines,Ont, 








LUDENS: 


On Dusty Days | 


whether walking or 
mo-oring, the nose and 
throat become irritat- 
> ed. Luden’s will give 

| quick relief by clear- 
ing and soothing the 
»jair passages. Very 
\, beneficial for hay 
| fever, summer colds, 
+ bad breath. 


| Popular with Soldiers 


to refresh the mouth and 
~ > alley thirst on dusty hikes, 
: and drills. 






















Prof, L Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


te 0 cafe ott to ® soft, om 


vine 
Ichthyol Soap vith Mal- 
vine Orsam to improve your 
/ complexion, 
At all druggists, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of orice. Cream 
50c, Lotion 50c, Boap 25c. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio, 








—_ harmony so of course I enjoyed my- 
self. 

We have been given a number of nick- 
names in this port, among them being— 
The Suicide Fleet, The L.:tle Coffins and 
The Easter Egg Flotilla. 

One of our ships came in today with 
seventeen survivors of a torpedoed ship, 
Fritz turned tail and ran when it came into 
view. They passed a small boat carrying 
four men—dead. The rotten skunks had 
killed them with a machine-gun after get- 
ting away from the sinking ship. I'll say 
she’s a rough war all right. 

September 11—We have lost our Cap- 
tain -——, one of the best scouts in the 
world. Our new captain officially took 
charge today. He appears to be a bear for 
discipline, but I guess all who behave them- 
selves will be all right. 

September 14—Working steadily for past 
three days. The new captain is a bear for 
work but he has done wonders for us al- 
ready in the line of sanitation. This ship 
is going to be a home after we get some- 
thing to eat. 

September 17—About 12:30 we passed a 
low-lying craft in the darkness which did 
not answer by blinker challenge altho I 
repeated it. 

We had the guns trained on it all the 
while and discovered just in time that it 
was a small French patrol boat. When all 
of a sudden a white streak headed for our 
bow, every one was on edge, thinking it 
was Fritz running on top. I freely admit 
I was scared to death but nobody else 
knew it so it made no difference. 

It looked like a torpedo, and hence cur- 
tains for us, when the streak swerved and 
went ahead of us. Not until then did we 
realize that it was a porpoise and every 
one heaved a sigh of relief. The phosphore- 
scent water made the splash of the fish’s 
tail look like the wake of a torpedo. I 
know I can stand the test without losing 
my nerve now, so let them come. 

September 21—Field Day—scrubbed the 
ship, clothes, mattresses, covers, etc. 

September 23—Left mooring yesterday 
and went out on patrol duty. Nothing ex- 
citing to lessen the monotonous strain of 
being on the constant alert. One has to 
notice the smallest things, especially toward 
dusk and at early morping when the subs 
are more active. 

Learned the other day that after we came 
to the minesweepers went out and 
collected a number of mines in the path we 
followed. Fooled again, Fritz old boy! 

September 30—The “ —” pulled some 
clever seamanship today in passing us our 
mail. They cut behind our fantail so close- 
ly that it didn’t seem possible for them to 
get away with it, but exactly at the right 
time the helmsman threw his wheel over 
and a man on the bow heaved his line to us. 
What a baul! Letters galore and some 
knitted things from real friends. 

October 2—Coaled ship in a couple of 
hours——not a bad job now that we are or- 
ganized and replenish our supply each trip. 

Captain has revolutionized af- 
fairs. He has immeasurably improved liv- 
ing conditions and has shown himself to 
be a wonderfully efficient leader. He is far 
more strict than his predecessor and holds 
us much closer to naval discipline, but any- 
body who does his work conscientiously gets 
away without interference. He certainly 
knows navigation and handles this uncer- 
tain old bateau just like it was a regular 
ship. In the old days we hardly ever left 
our moorings without knocking something 
into the middle of next week, and now we 
play tag with the mooring buoys and never 
hit anything. 

October 7T—Lots of excitement. The 
_ —” got Fritz for a goal but he came 
back strong by putting a merchant ship 














on the rocks outside the harbor. Coming 
back from liberty we were in the dory 
and were being iowed by the “ 
launch. A tug headed right at us and we 
looked to be rating a swim sure enough 
ev-n tho we showed a light. The only thing 
that saved us was the tug hitting a moor- 
ing buoy and bumping aside. 

October 12—The last few days have been 
the most exciting since we came from the 
States. Thursday afternoon two submarines 
were reported laying mines in the Cheval 
and we highballed out to go get 








them. 

Everybody was at chow when somebody 
yelled “There goes ‘General Quarters.’ ” 
The crew thereupon fell all over each other 
getting away from the table and up the 
hatchway. I landed on the bridge, taking 
the steps four at a time with a pair ot 
glasses grabbed on the fly in one hand und 
a frankfurter in the other, to find the 
guns trained and the ship swinging in a 
circle. It’s tough to bring this to a weak 
climax, but we got no action for various 
reasons. 

About 9 p. m. the lights at 
’ were blotted out by the sud- 
denly-rising storm and Mr. was 
forced to run to sea, as one needs lots of 
landmarks to navigate in those channels. 

The storm got steadily worse all night. 
the barometer dropping from 29.73 to 28.76 
in twelve hours, so that by Friday it was 
just as bad as the one we ran into on the 
way over. Time and again it seemed ax 
tho she couldn’t get away with it, the 
waves breaking all the way up on the 
bridge. They smashed in the engine room 
hatch, filled the life boats and all the quar- 
ters (Officers’ and mens’ alike) and tore 
the mines loose. Then followed a repeti- 
tion of the old picnic game of catching the 
greased pig, with loaded mines playing the 
part of runaway pig and—-we won. 

A little while after Captain came 
forward and quietly told the gunner’s mate 
that there was a fire near the magazine. 
Luckily one of the waves squashed it be- 
fore they got there and we won again. 
This captain of ours is the coolest human 
I’ve seen. “Periscope Ho” means about as 
much in his young life as ““Dinner is served. 
sir !” 

All this time the storm was tossing us 
around, and four hours on the bridge was 
a fine little specimen of hell on wheels. No- 
body knew where we were—and by that 
time didn’t care much, but along toward 
Saturday we located our position. 

This trip gave us about all the excite- 
ment the law allows except actual battle. 
Fritz ducked the one chance. Submarines. 
runaway mines on board, running over 
mine fields, a 100 to 200 mile gale blow- 
ing and turning us upsidedown, fire on 
board and a magazine close to blowing u) 
to Kingdom Come—all in all—a_ perfect 
day. 

Naturally with the bunks flooded and a 
continuous downpour of rain, hail and sea- 
water for two days, nobody got much sleep. 
and brushing my teeth once was the extent 
of my toilette for three days. . 

We arrived in the harbor Saturday night 
and it was like pulling teeth to get me out 
at midnight, after three hours’ sleep, to go 
on watch. 

October 14—This morning we bathed 
and shaved and got ready for liberty when 
word was passed to get ready to get under- 
way in an hour, and the groans that rent 
the air were pitiful to hear. All these had 
as much effect as a summer zephyr on Gib- 
raltar. 

October 19—Just before we left - 
we received word that the channel we usu- 
ally use was mined, a patrol boat having 
gone up that morning. By aeroplane they 
were locating otters for the trawlers to 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


You needn’t pe off buying that 
small house or bungalow you want 
because building material and labor 
are so high. Buy your house the 
Hodgson way. 

Send first for the Hodgson catalogue. It’s 
full of photographs es = inds of smaows, 
cottages, garages, poultry houses, etc. Select 
the one you want and write us. en our fac- 
tory gets busy and in a short time your house 
is shipped to you in sections all painted, fin- 
ished and ready to put up. A couple of un- 
skilled workmen and yourself can assemble it 
in a day. First thing though is to send for 
catalogue. Do that today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 230,116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

















t presents a continuous, fine , smooth, non-slippery surface, 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 


lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad =. ~~ 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is aac 
Your —_ of several practical colors. Full information 
uest. 


FREE 0} 
IMPERIAL ong wo COMPANY = 
975 Cutler Buildi ter, New York 





On the on 10 years, 





Imperial NY: V at 0-1 onal a Koo) 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over o'd 
or new wood, iron, concrete or peg solid foundation—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 


5. 
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ALCOHOL OR GAS 
A most remarkable invention. 
tricity, wires or springs. 
patented Models. 


No elec- 


for the sick. A proved success. 

Wonder Fan TwoModels. Three Sizes. 
KEEP COOL. 

Address, LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 


UNS ON KEROSENE 
ANYWHERE 


1918 Improved 
Runs8 hours fora cent 
onkerosene. Quiet—Convenient. Brings 
genuine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
4th sea- 
son. Every home and office needs The 

























Efficiency Society 
Journals 


We can supply while they last com- 
plete unbound volumes of the 
Efficiency Society Journal for the 
years 1916, 1917, at $2.50 a volume. 
Twelve numbers in each volume, 
each containing practical articles of 
permanent worth. 


Remittance should accompany or- 
der. 


National Efficiency Society 
119 West 40th Street, New York 

















sweep up. These are evidently the mines 
laid by the subs we tried to get altho we've 
lucked thru that chance a couple of times 
since, 

October 20—Just as we were off . 
trawlers working that channel exploded 
two mines with a splash that would make 
Old Faithful crawl in his hole. I’ll say the 
good old “ *” would have been reduced 
to souvenirs if we had hit one. They are 
the damnedest things—no chance to fight 
them—just curtains if you hit one. Fooled 
again, Heine old top! 

October 22—Arrived safely and tied up 
to the supply ship and took on stores. Holy 
Mike! Those stores! Honest t’Gawd tur- 
keys for our Thanksgiving dinner. ‘““No need 
to wait,” says we, and dropt figuratively to 
our knees and gave Thanksgiving on the 
spot. 

Skipper says he’s going to make this the 
best feeding ship in the navy. From past 
experiences I’ll say he has a long way to 
go but this looks like an awfully good start. 


RUGS FOR SUMMERTIME 


(Continued from page 25) 


carpeted, or else seek refuge in Oriental 
mattings that cost: half as much again. 
Nos. 5: and 6 are grass rugs, and Chinese 
mattings are shown in Nos. 7 and 9, and 
a Japanese matting with its thin, fine tex- 
ture in No. 8, 

The finest modern American creations 
for summer use are undoubtedly the flax 
rugs with their self-fringes, solid body and 
agreeable surface. I like them especially 
in the natural, but the-range of solid colors 
is splendid, and justifies the claims made 
by those who manufacture them out of flax 
grown in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 

Another pleasing American product, some 
with borders figured in the weave, is the 
so-called “woolen rugs.” The texture is firm 
and attractive. Part of the processional 
animal border of one of them frames the 
heading of this article. 

Coarser and thicker of weave are Orien- 
tal rush rugs. They are immensely durable, 
and in pattern fascinating, whether in large 
ovals like No. 10, or composed of 18 inch 
“blocks” sewed together like Nos. 15, 16 
and 17. No. 15 has a line of color around 
each block, while No. 17 has a small square 
of color in the center, the rest being in the 
natural. No. 16 is altogether in the natural, 
but patterned like silk or linen damasks by 
contrast of direction of the lines of the sur- 
face, alternate small squares being com- 
posed of ropes perpendicular to one another. 
These rush rugs are especially to be recom- 
mended for large halls and sun rooms and 
verandas, and wherever durability beneath 
hundreds of feet is quite as necessary as 
beauty. Judged from the esthetic point of 
view I should hesitate to place any sum- 
mer rug ahead of the rush “block” rugs. 

If asked what are the most desirable 
qualities ine a summer rug, I should say 
porousness, that lets dust and moisture 
easily thru to the floor beneath, and ma- 
terial that dries easily and quickly. In 
summer there is a great deal of moisture 
free in the air. When the summer comes 
all the Oriental rugs and other thick woolen 
fabrics in our homes are likely to be in- 
jured by dampness unless carefully cleaned 
and dried and safely stored. It is then that 
the demand naturally comes for damp-proof 
weaves like those of most of the summer 
rugs illustrated on these two pages. 

In summer, too, natural grass and fiber 
colors are especially pleasing, whether in 
the solid or backgrounding bands and blocks 
of rich color. The all-over patterns that 
please in winter are in summer taboo as 
far as the floor is concerned. 

































ow 


by tearing out 
your old heat and 
putting in the 


N three to five years a Kelsey 
pays its extra cost over or- 
dinary heaters, in the coal it 
saves. This statement, we will 
gladly prove. If, then, such be so, 
wouldn’t it be worth your while 
to replace your present heat with 
the Kelsey Health Heat? A Heat 
that not only heats economically, 
but ventilates while it heats. 


Not only ventilates, but auto- 
matically mixes the air with just 
the right healthful amount of 
moisture, 


Send for Saving Sense Booklet, 
and draw your own conclusions. 
Make us prove that a Kelsey pays 
for itself in five years. 


HE KELse 


WARM AIR pear | 
235 James St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C West Lake Street 


BOSTO DETROIT 
#5-C P.O. eel Bldg. Space 95-C Builders’ Ex, 



















Keep Your War Garden at 
Work this Summer 


producing Vegetables for fall 
and winter use. Many of these 
are sown during July and Au- 
gust. Our new 


Midsummer Catalogue 


will advise you on the subject 
and tell the best varieties to 
plant. It also offers Celery and 
Cabbage Plants, seasonable 
Flower Seeds, Farm Seeds for 
summer sowing, Potted Plants 
of Roses, Hardy Perennials, 
Shrubbery which may be set out 
during the summer, Decorative 
Plants, etc. Also a choice selec- 
tion of Strawberry Plants, pot 
grown, which will give a full 
crop next year. 


Write for a free copy and 
kindly mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Thinking in 
Hemispheres” 


“Most men think in baili- 
wicks, many think in shires, 
occasionally one thinks in 
nations — only a few ever 
thinkin hemispheres,’’a great 
statesman is reputed to have 
said. The reader of 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


is compelled to thinkin hemi- 
spheres. 


In news, in editorial attention, 
in advertising, Melbourne is the 
neighbor of New York, London is 
over the fence from Valparaiso. 

From its own news bureaus and 
special correspondents throughout 
the world The Monitor collects the 
news of the world, and circulates 
back the printed papers to every 
country on the globe. 

It is indispensable to the man, wo- 
man or child, of any creed or country 
who can read English, and who 
would make his view world-wide. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c a copy, is on generalsale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 














AU THORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we _ will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING C6., Inc. 


61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








SCHOOLS 
KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL sovs 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive grounds. 
Golf course and tennis courts. Football and baseball fields, 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 
By Home-Stuady of 


REDUCE cosT OF LIVING Domestic Science 


100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-makers, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th St.. 





FOR 


Saltsburg, Penna. 





Chicago 





Good memory is absolutely 
\y essential to success,f. 
Power. est 
ur memory! 4 will 
eend vou Free my Copy- 
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CONSIDER THE DOOR 
KNOB 


(Continued from page 22) 


craftsmanship to a cheap commercial 
product will completely transform its 
character. Here is a case in point. A 


metal craftsman took a pair of ten cent 
iron hinges and, with a hammer and punch, 
traced on them a graceful little scroll, leav- 
ing a slight burr at the edges of the lines. 
The process required little expense and lit- 
tle time, but it changed ay ugly thing to an 
object of grace and, without impairing use- 
fulness, created a real additional value. 
Don’t fear cheap price. but shun cheap 
looks. At the direction of the architect, a 
metal worker chased an arabesque design 
of foliage and flowers upon an ordinary 
brass box lock. The value of such treat- 
ment speaks for itself in the illustration. 

Common stock articles, made and sold by 
the dozen or the gross, may thus be appro- 
priately embellished with either little or 
much workmanship, as one chooses, and 
with varying degrees of expense, none of 
which, however, need be extravagant to 
secure desirable results. One caution to the 
purchaser it seems necessary to add—the 
simpler stock fittings are generally prefer- 
able to, and safer than those on which more 
ambitious designing has been bestowed. 

The tendency to use invisible hardware, 
or to minimize the visibility of such items 
as are not wholly hidden, is to be deplored. 
Hinges, handles, knobs, locks, keyplates and 
similar fittings have an honest utilitarian 
service to perform and their plainly visible 
presence is nothing of which to be ashamed. 
Even more objectionable and indefensible 
is the employment of sham fittings. All 
shams are reprehensible, but decorative 
shams, purporting to be utilitarian as a 
raison d’étre for their presence. are doubly 
stupid and futile, for they are neither ra- 
tionally decorative nor useful. A piece of 
ornamental metal work, whose purpose is 
obviously and solely decorative, affixed to 
a door is permissible ; a piece of metal work 
that pretends to serve a useful purpose, 
and does not, is a permanent lie. 

The most commonly employed materials 
for household hardware are brass, bronze 
and iron, either cast or wrought. These are 
suitable for use either indoors or out. Be- 
sides these, for indoors there are knobs of 
either porcelain or of metal-mounted glass, 
cut or prest. It is desirable that there be 
a pleasing contrast between the hardware 
and its background. White or light painted 
woodwork suggests brass or black iron, 
while burnished wrought iron seems less 
suitable. On the other hand, any moderately 
light-toned natural wood is an admirable 
foil for black or burnished wrought iron. 

In choosing knobs, latches, bolts or other 
projecting pieces of hardware, be careful 
to pick out shapes that are convenient and 
comfortable to grasp and also see that they 
are so placed as not to catch and tear 
clothing. After duly considering consistency 
of style, keep in mind the fact that the 
following items for exterior use not only 
may, but ought to have a distinct decora- 
tive as well as utilitarian value—knobs and 
grasps, keyplates and locks, knockers, bell 
pulls, foot scrapers, hand-rails for steps and 
lanthorns, in connection with doors; and 
for shutters, bolts, pulls and stays or 
catches. For indoor use on doors, knobs or 
handles, hinges, latches, locks, bolts and 
keyplates bespeak attention, while for case- 
ment windows, one must consider handles, 
especially in the case of metal casements 
where the handles are usually silhouetted 
against the glass and may well form a bit 
of pleasing decoration. Once the household 
hardware becomes a subject of study, its 
fascination constantly increases. 








POST Perforated 

PAID chee Coupon Pages 
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ROBINSON REMINDER 
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_ If not at your ~~ iT + order from 
Robinson Mfg. Co., 80 Elm‘St., Westfield, Mass. 








“I Would Not Part 
withitfor$10,000" 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus 
tomer. ““Worth morethan afarm,”says 
another. Sotestify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. B: \2 
comfort, health, a acrength tnd gee 


Conserve Your Life. Keep Yourself Fit. 









Replaces and s rts misplaced internal organs; 
d puces calanpel sbdcunens straightens shoulders, 


ASF te asta la 
and our vi 
OWARD C. RASH, Pres, ic Natural tat ropostion 
231 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kan. 


YOU CAN GET RID OF 


CATARRH 


Without drugs-at home-with food 


Complete and definite instructions by R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 
(recognized as an authority on the cause of this disease), will 
be mailed on receipt of $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FRANK E. MORRISON (Est. 1889), Publisher 
Dept. 153, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


tn the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, 
large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign, This Depart- 
ment is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the 
personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., 
New York, where personal inquiry may be made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 













































a 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern, 10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 











FOR the through trip, New York to Albany, or for a delightful one 
day’s outing, take one of the splendid Day Line flyers, 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


Service daily (including Sundays from June 16) between New York and 
Albany, and intermediate landings, with connections for the Catskills, the 
Adirondacks and points north, east and west. Through rail tickets via 
New York Central or West Shore R. R. accepted on steamers. Orchestra; 
restaurant. 
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Send for time tables and further information 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 








It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 


MUM 











THE GREYLOCK 


: . ‘ 3 Me oe fh sr ag : WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
=f IMATHLTTN uni | The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


Now Open 
*, 6 Days—1600 Miles |= 
OR. Detroit to Duluth BETHLEHEM - . NH. 


via WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Rates moderate. Every attraction. Illustrated 


Sarnia, Soo, booklet. L. T. CLAWSON, Prop. 
Port Arthur 


and 
Fort William Do You Know 


That The Independent maintains a 
service for the free use of its readers, 
which will give you suggestions in 






































America’s Inland Seas Invite You 


Vacation time is here. Start out for the change of scene and mode 


~e P IMC 7 ngs p > * 
of living that will rest you most. home furnishings, the names of man 


Board the big steel liners, “Noronic,” ‘“‘Hamonic,” or “Huronic.” Feel the ufacturers whose product is standard, 
thrill of delight in the scenery about the beautiful St. Clair Flats—America’s Ven- aks : 
ice—and in the wilderness of the shores that fringe the enchanting St. Mary’s a description of any article about 


River. See the Locks at the Soo—Canada’sTwin Cities, Port Arthur and Fort 
William—Duluth, the Naples of the North. Travel twice the length of the World’s 
greatest lakes—Huron and Superior. A; oe i. Pi - i 

No vacation is more economical—none more filled with complete relaxation— give you the names of new devices 
none more inspiring. : which are manufactured to save 

Ticket includes meals, berth, afternoon teas, evening dances and refreshments, a owe fa d ° we 
inspection of the Locks, 22 mile trip to Kakabeka Falls, the North’s Niagara, and 
picnic there. , : E TP 

For particulars and cruise folder about this cruise and the Northern Navigation 
day trip through the 30,000 Islands in Georgian Bay, write 


E. W. Holton, General Passenger Agent, Dept 2 
NORTHERN NAVIGATION COMPANY 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


—or ask your local ticket agent or any American 
Express Company Travel Department Office 


which you are in doubt? Also we will 





trouble and expense. 


Just write Countryside Shop, 119 
|| West goth Street, New York, and ask 
for Check List. This printed list will 
enable you to make full use of this 
service which we offer gratuitously to 
all our readers. 
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Allied and American 
Peace Terms 


By Samvuet A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, and Editor of the Journal 
of the Society of Oriental Research. 
Cloth, 60 cts. Postage about 5 cts. 


We must win the war first. But we 
must not wait for it to be won before 
we consider what comes next. The fate 
of races, peoples, and groups will depend 
upon the terms of the treaty of peace. 
To be able to deal intelligently with 
them, America and the Allies must learn 
what group units have the elements of 
nationality in themselves and what have 
not. This is the subject of Professor 
Mercer’s inquiry. 


He evinces a thorough knowledge of 
the many separate groups in the Bal- 
kans and elsewhere. What are the race 
affinities and prejudices of each of 
these? Statesmen must know before 
they can deal intelligently with the is- 
sues that come after the war; and when 
the war is over it will be too late to 
begin to learn, 


Published by 
The Young Churchman Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















DIVIDENDS 


THE BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St. 


Interest at per cent. 
the rate of Per annum 
will be credited to depositors July 1, 1918 
(payable on and after July 2oth), on all sums 
entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
July roth will draw interest from July 1st. 
Crowett Happen, President 
Laurus E. Sutton, Comptroller 
Atuur C. Hare, Cashier 
Cuas. C. Putnam, Asst. Comptroller, 




















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 76 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on July 165, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 20, 1918. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1918, at the office of the Treas- 


urer of the Company in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES REALTY & 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 

115 Broadway, New York, June 28, 1918. 
The Coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on July 1st next, will 
be paid on July rst upon presentation at the Com- 
pany’s office, Room 315, U. S. Realty Building. 

ALBERT E. HADLOCK, Treasurer. 





A LIGHTHOUSE TO GUIDE SOLDIERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


for the blind, assuring them that the blind 
guests would be neat, that they would wear 
darkened glasses to conceal their infirmity, 
that they would be accompanied by a sight- 
ed guide, and that they would be content 
with the undesirable seats that did not 
command a view of the stage. 

Miss Holt’s efforts to arrange these de- 
tails brought her into contact with the 
home conditions of the blind and led at 
length to the formation of what is now the 
New York Association of the Blind, which 
recently issued its eleventh annual report. 
Miss Holt was instrumental in securing 
openings in 1912 and 1913 of the Emma L. 
Hardy Memorial Home at Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, the well equipt Bourne workshop for 
blind men on Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, and the Lighthouse on Fifty-ninth 
Street, the headquarters of the association. 
Here hundreds of blind persons have been 
educated and made self-supporting. 

Miss Holt has gone to Europe a number 
of times in the interests of blind welfare 
work. She was in England in 1914 when 
the war broke out, and before she left, 
studied the British methods of reéducating 
men blinded in battle. After a brief return 
to New York, June, 1915, found her in 
France at Bordeaux, where she helped to 
reorganize the Travailleurs du Sud-Ouest, 
and assisted in its becoming the Phare de 
Bordeaux, the first college for the war 
blind on the Continent. 

The Committee for Men Blinded in Bat- 
tle was organized in this country—the first 
organization in America established to aid 
the war blind of the Allies—with the late 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate as president, and 
Miss Holt, ex-President William H. Taft 
and former Justice Charles E. Hughes as 
vice-presidents. The offer of their services 
was accepted by President Poincaré in be- 
half of the French Government, and later 
by General W. C. Gorgas in behalf of the 
United States. 

Les Travailleurs de Sud-Ouest was an 
organization for the blind established in 
Bordeaux by Abbé Moreau, who, with the 
coéperation of Miss Holt, reconstructed it 
for war work and purchased the Chateau de 
Lescure. Fifty pupils were at first accom- 
modated, and simple occupations were 
taught, such as brush making, chair caning, 
basketry, as well as reading, writing, type- 
writing and music. Teaching and relief 
work were also conducted in the hospitals. 

This establishment became the Phare de 
Bordeaux in 1915. In July of that year the 
Comité Franco-Américain pour les Aveu- 
gles de la Guerre was formed with Miss 
Holt as president and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt 
as vice-president. In March, 1916, work 
was begun at the Phare de France, the 
Lighthouse in the rue Daru, Paris, and in 
August it was formally opened by the 
President of France and the American Am- 
bassador. A broad course of studies was 
adopted, ranging from the trades to higher 
mathematics. Basketry, weaving, knitting 
by machine, massage, modeling, pottery, 
stenography, bookkeeping, languages and 
music were taught, as well as gymnastics, 
fencing, swimming, skating, and games. 
The blind soldiers in the government hos- 
pitals were also taught and assisted by 
the staff, 

A Braille library and printing plant 
were established at the Phare de France. 
Two hundred copies of the house organ, 
La Lumiére, were first published in De- 
cember, 1916. Four blind men were regu- 
larly employed in the printing shop, and 
books and Braille music were published. 

Miss Holt returned to America for a lec- 
ture tour, and then, in October, 1917, again 
went to France. On January 13, 1918, the 


third Lighthouse was opened at the an- 
cient chfiteau of the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour at Sévres.. The Phare de Sévres ac- 
commodates twenty regular pupils. Pottery 
is taught in the famous porcelain factories 
near by, and poultry raising and agricul- 
ture on neighboring farms. 

The Phare de Bordeaux and the Phare 
de France each accommodates about fifty 
resident pupils besides a number of day 
pupils. Manual labor is largely the specialty 
of the former, while at the latter blinded 
soldiers are thoroly reéducated for trades 
and professions. Over 3500 have been as- 
sisted in this way, .including blinded sol- 
diers of French, Italian, Belgian, Scotch, 
Canadian, Polish, Russian, Arabian, Swed- 
ish and other nationalities. Soon the French 
Lighthouses may be extending their succor 
to Americans. The totally blind, the tem- 
porarily blind, and those suffering from 
incapacitating head wounds have: been 
helped and taught. The regular pupils have 
numbered more than 

The Phare de France assists about 150 
men a day, either at the Lighthouse or in 
the hospitals. Over 130 blinded men have 
been reéducated in that institution alone. 
During 1917, 10,000 gifts were presented 
to the families of the blinded, including 
food, fuel, bedding, clothing, medicine, 
seeds, etc. Thirty hospitals were served. 

No less important than the teaching is 
the follow-up work. Men who have been 
graduated obtain work, thru the efforts of 
the Lighthouses, as dictaphone stenograph- 
ers, telephone operators, weavers and knit- 
ters. . 

One blinded adjutant, who had also 
lost his right hand, learned to use the knit- 
ting machine and now earns a good living. 
Another soldier who arrived at the Phare 
suffering from mental shock as well as 
blindness, recovered a normal viewpoint be- 
fore his year of reéducation was over. He 
learned knitting and now receives so many 
orders that he passes some of them on to 
his friends. 

One Lighthouse pupil is now masseur in 
a large hospital in Paris, and others have 
taken up this profession. A clever mechanic 
who has been reéducated is now at work 
in an electric school in Paris. Several are 
doing well at farming and poultry raising. 
One graduate is a Government inspector 
connected with the Academy and the office 
of the Public Prosecutor. Another has re- 
sumed his former business as a furrier and 
has prospered so well that he has been 
forced to move to larger quarters. Several 
are telephone operators. Others are contin- 
uing their studies in music and in lan- 
guages. 

An intelligent and cultured pupil of a 
normal school was much discouraged when 
he first entered the Lighthouse. Having 
lost his sight, he thought that his career 
was over, but little by little hope was 
brought back to him and he was persuaded 
to resume his studies. With Braille, stenog- 
raphy and dactylography to help him, he 
is now working enthusiastically at higher 
mathematics. He has the advantage of 
youth, and he again dreams of a happy and 
successful future. In his spare time he 
studies the violin. He is reconstructing his 
library in Braille, copying even scientific 
works with their complicated mathematical 
characters. 

Statistics are interesting when they de- 
note progress, and one must have them in 
annual reports, but after all it is the per- 
sonal, human side of this work that inter- 
ests Miss Holt and her helpers. These men 
are very grateful for the new hope and 
courage that have been painfully born 
within them. 
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THE GOOD TIME NURSERY 


(Continued from page 23) 


Either the room is a _ bare, uninvit- 
ing place, where all other  consid- 
erations are subordinated to order and 
cleanliness, or it is so crowded with furni- 
ture, toys and decorations that a meaning- 
less jumble is produced. 

The importance of order can hardly be 
over-estimated, but before it can be estab- 
lished, adequate places must be provided 
for the storage of toys and other impedi- 
menta when not in use. Closets, shelves and 
book cases there must be in abundance if 
right habits are to be formed, and they 
must be of styles and proportions suited to 
the diminutive stature of their users. A 
box is the commonest and also the least 
efficient receptacle for toys, and when it 
takes the form of a window seat with a 
hinged top, and the child, before putting 
away his playthings, must drag off half a 
dozen cushions and push up an upholstered 
lid that is far too heavy for him, the oper- 
ation is likely to be performed only under 
compulsion. 

If necessary to utilize such a_ seat 
for storage purposes, it is far better 
to divide the front into two panels and 
have each hinged at the outer end like a 
cupboard door. The space within should be 
divided by a shelf, and in some cases it 
may be advantageous to partition the in- 
terior into compartments or pigeon holes 
of convenient sizes to hold single games and 
the larger toys. 

Shallow closets usually can be built 
in the thickness of the walls. to 
hold books and the smaller belongings. 
Such a closet will make an admirable dolls’ 
house. Glass doors will be an incentive to 
orderliness, since disorder cannot be con- 
cealed by shutting the doors as is the case 
when they are of wood. 

After the completion of the built-in fix- 
tures and the decoration of the walls, comes 
the furnishing of the room. It is essential 
not to crowd the room, for to much furni- 
ture involves unnecessary labor and inter- 
feres with active play. 

It is not enough, however, that the nur- 
sery be roomy, convenient and well ordered. 
Unless in addition it constitutes a safeguide 
and a stimulus to the child’s dawning 
sense of beauty, it fails to fulfill its high- 
est possibilities. 

The mere presence of decorative de- 
tails or bright colors does not spell 
beauty unless all are interrelated with 
the same studious attention to harmony, 
proportion, and unity of effect that a 
famous decorator would bestow upon fur- 
nishing and decorating a palace. To be 
successful, the scheme should include only 
such things as the childish intelligence is 
capable of comprehending, and it is im- 
portant that the inability of the child to 
appreciate the intricate forms and subtle 
harmonies of “greyed” or modified hues in 
which the mature mind delights be fully 
recognized. 

The child’s conception of beauty is dis- 
tinctly primitive and demands simple forms 
and pure, strong colors for its satisfaction. 
The infant will pass by an object painted 
in faded tints of soft old blue and rose, to 
grasp delightedly at one in cobalt and ver- 
milion. Hence the usefulness in nursery 
decoration of the gay little friezes printed 
in glowing colors, the Mother Goose fab- 
tics, and the cheerful painted furniture. 
But to offset their often crude intensity 
ind maintain the essential balance, the back- 
ground of the room—its floor, walls and 
ceiling—should be kept comparatively neu- 
tral with creams, warm tans and luminous 
grays. 

















How are they able to keep up with their household work and still find time for 
manifold outside activities—Red Cross and canteen work, and those many gracious 
little things eyerybody appreciates so? 

you too want to keep out of the rut of drudgery, to make your life count for 


more in:these tremendous times than bed-making, floor-sweeping and meal-getting, 


The House Beautiful Home Library 


help you. These books have been selected by The House Beautiful as the four 
most important books of the last half dozen years on the New Science of House- 
keeping, and they are now offered you—by special arrangement with their publishers 
—at a fraction of their regular price. They will help you gather up loose-ends from 
cellar to attic. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE. By Theodore M. Clark 


A practical discussion by a noted architect of the thousand-and-one “‘stiches in time’ that 
cut down trouble and expense in connection with stoves, furnaces roofs, chimneys, wood- 
work, floors, plumbing, lighting fixtures, etc. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. By Jane Prince 


Informal letters written to a young housekeeper, brimming with invaluable suggestions on 
such practical problems as the family budget, economy in the home, keeping servants con- 
tented, house-cleaning, formal dinners, etc. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD. By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster 
The sub-title is: *‘Better Food at Lower Cost.’” This is one of the most practical and read- 
able discussions of the theory of dietetics ever published. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY 
: . Bax The House Beautiful Publishing Co. 
SOCK, By lace Hite wd 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 








This is your emergency kit: it’s your family 


doctor, dressmaker, laundress and cook— (Under same management as Atlantic Monthly) 
all rolled into one compact, little volume of Enclosed find $1.00 my first payment for The 
269 pages. ouse Beautiful Home Library Bo r one year’s sub- 


scription to The House Beautiful which you 
These four important books (regular price # are to send postpaid immediately. 1 will send 
fon to The House Bee u withaone yeai’ssubscrip- | you $1.00 each month until the i price of 


tion to The H autiful (America’s leading | $5.00 is paid.* IND. 7-6-18 
ilding and decorating magazine, ‘00 yy 

$2.50) —$7. 60i in all—for only $5.00, if NAME ee eseceeseseseesessseseseesseseeesees 

you will return at once the attached a 

Blank with a first payment of only WT — AAA ESS ee eee e eee e eee e eens eneeeteeeeeees 
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* Foreign postage $1.00 extra; Canadian postage 50c extra, 


IF YOU ARE REPAIRIN painting, decorating or altering your 


country place, and need suggestions 
or advice, do not hesitate to write us. Use our free service. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 40th Street, New York 





























Dog Kennel No. 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—S units No. 3 Poultry House for 30 hens 


H OD G S O The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you to take care of the 
stock with the Icast amount of trouble. This dog kennel is well- 
ventilated, sanitary and storm-proof. The poultry houses are made 
PORTABLE of red cedar, vermin-proofed, and are absolutely complete inside. 
All neatly painted and made in sections that can be quickly bolted 

H O U - E S together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Roo 941.116 Washinton St. EF, HODGSON COMPANY ‘fest j2th sree 








New York City 
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_A_ business 
that is as big as its job 


EEPING a nation of over 100 

million people regularly sup- 

plied with meat and meat products 
is a big and complex job. 

And a still bigger job when to it 
is added the needs of the American 
soldier here and in Europe and of 
the Allies as well. 


It is a job of converting the live 
stock of the West into meat and 
meat products and distributing 
them in perfect condition overlong 
distances to the consuming centers 
—the North, South, East, West 
and abroad. 

A job of supplying with unfail- 
ing regularity products that in 
the main are perishable, in the 
exact qualities and quantities need- 
ed, to the smallest out-of-the-way 
village as well as to complex and 
congested metropolitan centers. 


Only organizations like that of 
Swift & Company, with its highly 


specialized methods of meat-dress- 
ing, its hundreds of branch- 
distributing houses, and its thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars, could 
have handled such a job efficiently 
and at a minimum of expense in 
the present war emergency. 


Today American meat and meat 
products are the recognized stand- 
ard of the world. 


And the economy with which 
these products are produced is in- 
dicated by the fact that today the 
meat of a steer, dressed, is sold 
for less than the cost of the 
steer on the hoof! The proceeds 
of by-products, made out of 
what once was waste, have made 
this possible. 


The size of the job has dictated 
the size of America’s packing in- 
dustry. And America’s packing 
industry has proved itself to be 
equal to its job. 





Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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